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OT a 


‘a > P's . » Fo 
Bt though this had been a dav & night of much trouble & danger unto them, vet God gaze them a morning of comforte & 


refreshing (as usually he doth to bis children), for ye next day was a faire sunsbining day, and they found them sellvs to be 
on an tland secure from ye Indeans, wher they might drie their stufe, fixe their peeces, & rest them selves, and gave God thanks for 
bis mercies, in their manifould deliverances. And this being the last day of ve weeke, they prepared ther to keepe ye Sabath.—FROM 
BRADFORD'S HiSTORY OF PLYMOUTH PLANTATION. 
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Booker T. Washington in a New | 
Role 


An interesting and unique series of meetings | 
has just ben begun in some of the cities of | 


the South. The trustees of the John F. Slater 
fund havearranged with Booker T. Washington 
and Mrs. Washington to devote as much time 
during the next two years as they can spare 
from Tuskegee to holding meetings in the cities 
of the Southern States. The purpose is to in- 


crease the interest of the Negroes in their own | 


and 


moral, physical 


industrial conditions. | 


Four groups of such meetings were held dur- | 


ing the first two weeks in September, and 
others will follow later in the fall after the 
opening of the school year at Tuskegee. ‘The 
places visited at this time were Greensboro, 
N. C., a thriving modern city of 14,000 inhabi 
tants on the main line of the Southern rail- 
roai, where the first meeting was held, Wil- 
mington, N. C., when 1,500 colored men and 
women crowded St. Stephen’s Church to listen 
to the talk and take part in the discussion 
which followed, Columbia, 8. C., and Charles- 
ton. 

The plan followed so far is for Mr. Wash- 
ington first to address a mass meeting of both 
sexes and all classes. These meetings are 
widely announced, and Mr. Washington’s rep- 
utation draws great audiences to hear him, 
among them being usually 
number of white persons. On the day follow. 
ing Mrs. Washington talks to a company of 
the women alone, several hundred women 
of all ages often being present. 


the teachers and ministers of the city, consid- 
ering the various problems more specifically, 
remedies and the duty of the men in each city 
to carry out the work he has begun. 


On the same | 
day Mr. Washington speaks to a gathering of | 


a considerable | 
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NOW READY. 


The Century Co’s 
New Sunday-School Hymnal 


“HOSANNA” 


Edited by A. T. Schauffler. 


HIS new book is believed to be just what the Sunday-schools of to-day 

want — a fine all-round hymn and tune book, with music well written 

and within the compass of children’s voices, and adapted to all the various 

grades. Large handsome pages, strongly bound. The usual size,— unusual 
prices, $25.00 per hundred. For a sample copy remit 25 cents in stamps to 


The Century Co., 


Union Square, New York. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


ambridge Tennyson. 


Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
Uniform with the Cambridge Longfellow, 


| Son. 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Browning and 
Burns. Witha Biographical Sketch and Notes 


There is uo glossing over of matters, but | 


‘‘We are going to dis- 
Washington, in begin- 
The pill 


plenty of plain talk. 
cuss facts,’’ said Mr. 
‘even if they are not pleasant. 


ning 
which is bitter to take often does the most 
good.’’ Then when he goes on to assert and 


to prove that the death rate among the Negroes 
is often twice as high as that of the whites, 
and that the proportion of crime among the 
Negroes is often higher, his statements com 


mand an attention which augurs good results. 
M.D. T. 


Biographical 
PROF. BRUCE 8. HUNTING 

Rey. Bruce 8S. Hunting, A. M., died at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Chicago, Sept. 11, after an oper- 
ation for tuberculosis of the spine. He was born at 
Byron, lil., and was about fifty years of age. He 
graduated from Hillsdale College in 1873, and 
after two years of theological study was ordained 
in 1875. After a few months of pastoral service in 
Wisconsin he accepted the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational church at Sublette, Il]. He was loved by 
the church and community with most unusual af- 
fection, and his retirement to accept a professor- 
ship in Berea College was universally mouined by 
the community. The writer, who, then a lad of 
fourteen, had united with the church during his 
ministry, recalls the universal sorrow of the com- 
munity over the departure of Mr. Hunting as one 
of the finest tributes to unselfish and devoted man- 
liness. Professor Hunting became professor of 
Latin and principal of the preparatory depart- 
ment at Berea, Ky. He rarely came North, and 
was little known outside the circle of college ac- 
quaintances. But thousands of young people dur- 
ing the years of his service in Berea have been 
helped by him. He was a man of sweetly simple 
faith, possessing a nature singularly pure and 
transparent. W. E. B. 


AUSTRIA (HUNGAKY).—The Magyars of Asiatic 
origin, conquerors in the ninth century, are today 
the dominating race in Hungary, consequently the 
Magyar is the official language. The Mongolian 
origin of the people is shown in their love for quick, 
passionate daneing, the accompaniment to which is 
familiar to most music-loving people. It is further 
shown in their fondness for bright colors and rich 
embroidery. In another column is pictured a coun- 
try tailor of the district of Heyduke as he sits ata 
Singer Sewing Machine applying heavy, bright- 
colored braid to the gala costume of a Magyar 
peasant. 








by WILLIAM J. Ro._re, Indexes to Titles and 
First Lines, a portrait, and an engraved title- 
page witha vignette. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 

The distinctive features of this edition are 
1) accuracy of text, 2) ample equipment of 
notes, (3) numbering of the lines, (4) thin 
opaque paper, making a convenient volume, 
and (5) type of good size. It is a remarkably 
satisfactory single-volume edition of Tenny- 
son. 


The Boys of Old Mon- 
mouth. 


A Story of Washington’s Campaign in New 
Jersey in 1778. By Everett I. TOMLINSON, 
author of Guarding the Border,’’ *‘ Wash- 
| ington’s Y oung Aids,” ete. With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This is another of Mr. Tomlinson’s stirring 
stories of Revolutionary Days. ‘I'wo boys 
have part in important scenes, one acting the 
hero in the battle of Monmouth; and Wash- 
ington and other famous persons figure in the 
interesting story. 


n the Brave Days of Old. 


A Story of Adventure in the ‘lime of 
King Jeuuee the First. By Rutu Hat L. With 
a Frontispiece illustration. 12mo, $1.50. 

A book of stirring adventures, for boys. 
Giles Valentine, an English boy, and Jan 
Verrooy, a Dutch boy, together have a hand 
in many historical events in England, Holland, 
France and America, such as warning of the 
Gunpowder Plot, sailing with Henry Hudson 
in the Half Moon, etc. The story has good 
— background, and is told with great 
spirit 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 








_Educational _ 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Opens Sept 28, 1898. H. M. SCOTT, Secretary. 

















Z Educational 


F * NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. Six 
important buildings added since 1872. For Cata 
logue and illustrated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, 5 SO 2 Exeter, N. H. 


Massac AHUSETTS, Sou TH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
136th year begins September 14, 1898. Thorough 
preparation for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology. Special attention given to 
the study of En 774 Individual instruction, 8500. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


64th.year begins Sept. 14, 98. Advanced courses for 
high schoo] graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, ex- 
tensive grounds. Christian home influences. 28 miles 
from Boston. For circular and views address the 
president, 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., 


D. D., Norton, Mass. 








CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Ct. An endowed school devoted ex- 
clusively to penton for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and + a standards. 
The next year iy War 14 

ED RD G. ‘LOY. Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


Academy and Home 10'siy.. 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Un 
surpassed healthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROOT, vines eee Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 28th year. Primary, Academic, and Col 
lege Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the Languages. 
Careful attention to morals and manners. New build- 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium, incandescent light. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic and College Preparatory Courses. Circular 
gives full particulars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits ndnny od 
Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherrt), Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


miLitarY COLLéoE 


Sith Yeas begins 8 pot “ 
eg Se hool of the 
a Wark Dept. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Four Footed Americans 
and Their Kin. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 


Edited by 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 
Seventy-two original 
illustrations by 
ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, 


An interesting odd oo 
underlies the relation in some thirty 
chapters of the life histories of some 
seventy-five or more of American mam- 
mals, not se Bangs four-footed, but the 
winghanded bat kin, and the footless 
whale of American waters. 


There is no other one book 
that adequately pictures the life of our 
most notable mammals, though sport- 
ing and hunting books abound. No- 
whe 





(loth, 
Crown 
Svo, 


Price 
1.50 net. 


re outside of this volume can be 
found such a group of lifelike illus- 
trations. They are beyond question 


The perfection of animal pictures. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO 


Citizen Bird. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
and ELLIOTT COUES. 


With over 100 illustrations by 
Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


A well-known critic writes: 
“We are certain that no better book than 
this has ever been written upon ornithology 
for the young reader.” ; 
“One of the most charming as well as the 
most useful book on birds ever printed.’’— 
Forest and Stream. 


The Loves of the 
Lady Arabella. 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 

Author of ‘The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,”’ 
* The History of the Lady Betty Stair,” etc. 
Illustrated by GEORGE GIBBS. 

Crown Svo, cloth, $1.50. 

(he rapid, absorbing movement 
makes this a stirring romance. The time 
is the late eighteenth century—in touch 
with the modern world, but full of a 
splendid picturesqnueness. 


The Shape of Fear 
And Other Ghostly Stories. 


By Mrs. ELIA F. PEATTIE. 
Author of “ A Mountain Woman,” “ With Scrip 
and Stajf,” “ Pippins and Cheese,’ etc. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Afdistinctly new thing 
is this remarkable book of ‘‘ Spook ” stories. 
A curiously and skilifully weird treatment 
of everyday material. 


The Ranch on the Oxhide. 


By HENRY INMAN. 

Author of ‘The Old Santa Fé Trail,” and “‘ The 
Great Salt Lake Trail,” ete. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12me, #1.50. 

Adventures on the frontier. 
In the life of a family of two boys and two 
girls on a ranch in the far West before the 
railroad stretched into Kansas, when one’s 
vi-iting list might include bear, Indian, or 
mountain lion. 


A Short History of 
English Literature. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Professor in the University of Edinburgh, author of 
“A History of Elizabethan Literature,” “ Nine- 
teenth Century Literature,”’ etc. 

Cloth, 12me. $1.50. 


The New England Poets. 


By WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 
Author of “ Art and Humanity in Homer,’’ “ Suc- 
cessors of Homer,’’ etc. 

Cloth, 16moe. 75 cents. 

Specially Helpful to Reading Clubs. 

Studies of Emerson, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell and Holmes. The 
author’s attempt is to show their artistic 
environment and sources of inspiration, to 
estimate how much our favorite authors 
have contributed to the permanent litera- 
ture of the world. 


Cloth, 
Crown 


Svo, 
$1.50 net. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - «- + = + 8,000,000 
SUBPLUS, - - + + = 28,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL.- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
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383 LOMBARD STREET, E. ©. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
c , issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and 8 interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and — agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
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Bank and Trust Company Stocks, 


Street Railway stocks and bonds, Miscella- 
neous stocks and b onds, Missouri and Kansas 
State, City and County bonds. 

Local conditions admit of larger dividends 
than are usual in the East, and with equal 
safety. Revised! st i sued monthly and mailed — 
upon applicatiun. 


WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Strect, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Compilation of the Choicest Hymns and Tunes of the 
Church with the best Gospel Songs. 


367 Hymns, a Tune for Every Hymn. 

Pastors, 8S. 8. Superintendents, Evangelists, 
Choristers, unanimously recommend it. 

Never before bave we offered such a large and useful 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Shycxss" 

* CHICAGO. 
Training of ATTENDANTS for the SICK 

The Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Association begins 
courses in training attendants for convalescent and 
chronic cases, ete., Oct. 17, Nov. 14, Feb. 27, and March 
27. Fee $15 tor nine weeks’ course. Particulars of DR. 
ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor, #2 Charles S8t., 
Boston. 3 to 5 P.M. 
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Perry Pictures| | 


ONE CENT EACH 


by the hundred, 20 for 50 cents, postpaid. 


900 SUBJECTS. 





rHE CHAIR 


MADONNA UF 

Send two-cent stamp for 16 page illustrated 
catalogue, 

The pictures are several times as large as 
this cut—on paper 5) by & inches, and beauti- 
fully printed. 

Eva D. Kellog, Editor Primary Education. 
says: “The Perry Pictures are the best in 
high character, convenience for use, and 
cheapness, ever offered to the public. _ Every 
school should be pleat ifally onppen hey 


SPECIAL L MITE D OFFER. 
We have just issued the first number of a 
new magazine, 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE, 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
and School, 


It is issued bi-monthly. The first number 
contains twelve beautiful pictures. It will be 
of great value to every home or school. 

The subscription pric>®, for the present, is 
50 cents a year, and for a limited time 
only we will send every subscriber these 
25 Perry Pictures: 


For Home 


Sistine Madonna, Mater Dolorosa, 
Madonna of the Chair, Prophets, 

Holy Night, Caritas, 

Angel Heads, Christmas Chimes, 
Cherubs, rhe Golden Stair, 
Aurora, Lions at Home, 
Spring, The Horse Fair, 
Angelus, Pharaoh's Horses, 


St. Peter's, Rome, 
Parthenon. Athens, 
Christ and the Doctors, Notre Dame, Paris, 
The Last Supper. Milan Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, London. 

Free and Postpaid. The price of the 
pictures alone is 35 cents. You will be de 
lighted with them. 

This offer is for a limited time only. 
No such chance: ever offered.. The magazine 
alone will be worth more than its cost. 
today. Send 5 or 10 cent stamps. 


Address 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 


Malden, Mass., and Tremont Temple, Boston. 
orders to Malden office. 


Gleaners, 
Shepherdess, 


Send all mail 


Be sure to mention The Congregutionalist. 


THE GONGREGATIONALIST’S 
SERVICES. 
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OTHER SERVICES. 
Complete with music 


100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
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Some persons say they are never influ 


It is not expected that any one will buy Ivory Soap 
ested py an advertisement. 


If you have never used Ivory Soap, you may be induced 
; should you find—as you probably 
will—that she is enthusiastic in its praise, then you may try it. 

Millions of people use Ivory Soap; they use it because 
they like it. You too willlike it. There is a difference in soaps. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & ¢ 
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Ivers & Ponp PIANOS. 


Strictly First Class. 


Require less tuning and prove more 
durable than any other pianos manufac- 
227- purchased by the New Eng- 


land Conservatory of Music, the largest 


| College of Music in the world, and over 


500 Ivers & Ponpd Pianos used in two 


~ | hundred of the leading colleges and in- 


| stitutions of learning in the United 
| States. Catalogue and valuable infor- | 


| mation mailed free. 


Old pianos taken 


| in exchange. 


“LF AT FIRST YOU DON'T 


Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you 
we supply them on time payments to 
parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A smal cash payment 
and monthly payments extending over 
three ‘years secure one of our pianos. 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our expense 
| for railway freights both ways. <A per- 

| sonal letter containing special prices 
| and full description of our easy pay- 
| ment plans, free upon application. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


110 Boylston Street, fasten. wise. 
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Volume LXXXIII 


URING the last six months prob- 
D ably a greater volume of earnest 

prayer in behalf of the country 
has been offered than ever before in a 
similar space of time. Pastors who 
seldom in public worship allude to na- 
tional conditions have been as faithful 
in this respect as those who are more 
accustomed to pray every week for the 
President and his counselors. At many 
family altars also petitions ascended 
daily in behalf of the men at the front 
and for a speedy and victorious termina- 
tion of the struggle. That these prayers 
have been answered in wonderful ways 
is evident to every observing Christian. 
But there is a likelihood that now, when 
there is no longer any dread of a foreign 
invader or of a prolonged and bloody 
contest, the call for prayer will not be 
considered as urgent. We trust, how- 
ever, that there will be no diminution in 
the number and earnestness of public 
and private petitions in behalf of the 
country. 
pressing upon the Administration re- 
quire a degree of sagacity that only the 
Almighty can furnish. We believe that 
President McKinley and many of his 
advisers, as well as the commanders on 
land and sea, were upborne during the 
recent crisis by a sense that the praying 
heart of the country was with them. 
They need today, just as much as ever, 
such support, and if our country is to 
fulfill its destiny we must all be asking 
(,od just what he would have us do and 
how we should do it. 


Boston was not honored by its mayor 
and city officials when, on Sunday, Sept. 
is, they entertained by public recep- 
tion the city’s Milwaukee guests. We 
join emphatically in the protest of the 
New England Sabbath Protective League. 
Such official secularization of the Lord’s 
Day was an open offense against the 
Christian citizens of Boston, and an 
encouragement to those who would de- 
stroy the safeguards of Sunday, which is 
ominous for the rights of working men 
to a day of rest. Dr. Plumb has well said 
in a letter to the Herald: “Our city 
fathers should remember that in their 
otticial acts they represent the entire city, 
which has placed its good name in their 
hands for safe keeping. When they are 
acting for the city before the whole 
country they are not at liberty to outrage 
the feelings of any considerable class of 
reputable citizens.”” We have reason to 
believe that this mistake will not be 
repeated. 


A demonstration like that which Boston 
witnessed last week, when an imposing 
parade of Odd Fellows to the number of 
perhaps 20,000 oecupied the principal 
streets for hours, raises serious questions 
touching the ultimate good inhering in 
fraternal orders. The marvelous growth 
of them in the last thirty years testifies 


Surely the grave problems . 


to the hold upon men of those organi- 
zations which emphasize social and bene- 
ficiary features. That such organiza- 
tions are in many ways beneficial to their 
members cannot be denied; but the 
church cannot help sighing when it views 
these solid phalanxes of men many of 
whom seem to substitute for it the lodge, 
and to find therein the chief field and food 
of their higher life. Doubtless the church 
may be stimulated by such displays to the 
effort to realize a truer and more helpful 
fellowship; it may lay siege in more per- 
sistent and wiser ways to the hearts of 
manly men, but it cannot concede that 
the highest devotion to Masonry or Odd 
Fellowship or any human order can ever 
absolve a man from theclaims of the Chris- 
tian religion. 


The financial condition of the American 
Board at the end of its fiscal year, as will 
be shown at the meeting in Grand Rapids 
next week, shows a debt of $40,291.36, 
about $5,000 less than the debt of 1897. 
The receipts from all sources except con- 
tributions toward the debt were $661,307, 
a gain over last year of $18,023, but less 
by $40,000, than the average of the last 
five years. Only the utmost economy in 
expenditure, even to the extent of crip- 
pling some of the most important work, 
has kept the debt from increasing. What 
that economy means and its results in 
some of the fields were shown by Colonel 
Hopkins of the Prudential Committee in 
arecentarticleinourcolumns. Ofcourse 
no new work could be considered. The 
most pressing question before the Board 
next week will be: What shall be said 
concerning the surprising openings for 
foreign missions which have presented 
themselves for the first time during this 
wonderful year? 

If our excellent contemporary, the Pa- 
cific, is correct in its statement, then Con- 
gregationalismin the far West has moved 
considerably away from the Congrega- 
tionalism of New England. According 
to the Pacific a Congregational council in 
that section is ‘‘a court of original juris- 
diction,’ and ‘‘has also final jurisdiction.” 
From its advice thereis noappeal. ‘New 
facts may show the inequity of the deci- 
sion, but the case is closed.”” And ‘‘the 
decision is .. . quite mandatory, under 
pain of excommunication from fellow- 
ship.”’ Should such conditions become 
prevalent east of the Rockies we believe 
the churches would soon assert their in- 
dependence. We have known several 
instances in which the decision of one 
council has been practically reversed by 
another, on new facts presented. Nor 
does it necessarily follow, among us, that 
a church declining to accept advice of the 
council which it has called is excommuni- 
cated from fellowship. It would not be 
easy, indeed, to cite such a case in New 
England during the present generation. 
Usually the decisions of Usils have 
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been accepted because of their evident 
reasonableness. But sometimes when that 
has not appeared to the parties most in- 
terested, they have been trusted to make, 
on reflection, wise use of the advice given. 
Possibly the Pacific, in its relations with 
the Occident, has unconsciously mixed its 
ideas of church government with those of 
Presbyterianism. 

In his charming volume of reminis- 
cences of the Civil War, War Memories 
of a Chaplain, Dr. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull gives his opinion that the influence 
of army life on the men generally was 
ennobling in a high degree. He also 
cites the testimonies of other competent 
judges to the same effect. This is con- 
trary to the general opinion. But there 
is sound reason for it. When a man has 
made the sacrifices which most of our 
soldiers have made for the love of coun- 
try, the influence of such an experience 
must be beneficial in many ways. It 
stimulates unselfishness, true fellowship, 
devotion to principle, dependence upon 
God, and a larger comprehension of the 
blessings of national unity, peace and 
prosperity. We believe that this result 
will be attained as a consequence of our 
war with Spain as truly as in the case of 
the War of the Rebellion. Now, how- 
ever, as then the dangers to be feared 
will be those due to the mercenary spirit 
and the political spirit. The one prompts 
old soldiers to look too much at the finan- 
cial benefit obtainable from the fact of 
their having served. The other tempts 
them to regard themselves as a class 
somewhat apart from their fellow-citi- 
zens and deserving exceptional indul- 
gences. If these dangers be guarded 
against, the moral value of the late war 
may prove greater than many have an- 
ticipated. 


We know a church which made haste 
to secure a minister. Its committee hus- 
tled. It boasted that the pulpit had re- 
mained vacant less than three months. 
The committee had a candidate recom- 
mended to them, presented his name to 
the church, which called him at once. 
He was a man of fine presence and an 
impressive preacher. Within a year the 
church, which had not before known dis- 
cord, was by the ears. Disputes ended in 
confusion. Then it was learned that 
every church of which that minister had 
been pastor had had a similar experience 
under his ministry. That fact might 
easily have been learned before the Ill 
was extended. We know another chur 
which appointed an able committee to 
secure a pastor. It learned of a suitable 
minister who was open toacall. It ex- 
amined his record, conferred with him, 
was pleased. Then the committee, at 
considerable expense, visited distant 
places to compare the first candidate 
with two or three others. After several 
weeks they decided to recommend him to 
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the church. Then they learned that he 
had just accepted another call. Whena 
committee wants to show that it can beat 
other records in getting a pastor it runs 
great risk. But when a committee has 
found a minister with whom it is well 
satisfied and then spends months looking 
to find one who may be a shade better, it 


is quite possible that some other commit- 


tee may find the one already selected and 
put aside till wanted. 


Many pastors and other delegates to 
the National Council are making effective 
use of the material gathered at Portland 
and on their journeys to and from that 
city. Congregations will be profited for 
many weeks to come by a judicious pres- 
entation of facts and opinions acquired 
during thesummer. As Forefathers’ Day 
approaches a theme somewhat less thread- 
bare than the landing of the Pilgrims will 
be at hand in the westward movement of 
the denomination, what part it has had in 
the building of the nation, and what it 
stands for today, particularly in the re- 
gion west of the Mississippi. The cause 
of home missions will also assume new 
dignity and in the noble band of Western 
colleges something more than a perfunc- 
tory interest will be taken. Indeed we 
know of one Massachusetts pastor who 
has taken a long stride forward in his ap- 
preciation of home missionary labors and 
theiroutcome. Before this he has prayed 
for them and preached in their behalf, 
but largely because it was the proper 
thing to do. Now he confesses that his 
eyes have been opened to all the vast im- 
portance of aggressive Christian work on 
the advancing frontier. We presume 
that, the next time his church takes up a 
collection for home missions it will do 
credit to the pastor’s new enthusiasms. 
Keep your eyes open when you travel for 
the signs of Christ’s victories in the 
world and you will see them and they will 
kindle fresh ardor in your heart. 





The Word of God for Today 


Is there a word of God yet to be re- 
vealed? Informer days ‘‘menspake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Spirit.’ 
So said Peter the apostle. Does the Holy 
Spirit now move men to speak from God ? 

The Bible, we know, does not contain 
all the words of God which already have 
been spoken. Some of the mightiest 
propuets, whose messages from God have 
been most effective, wrote nothing which 
has been preserved. Only a few of their 
inspired utterances are known, and these 
were reported by others. Of other proph- 
ets who spoke words of God we have only 
brief abstracts of their sermons, or one 
or two poems. 

In the primitive Christian church mul- 
titudes spake from God, being moved by 
the Holy Spirit, but their words were 
never recorded. At Pentecost all the be- 
lievers in Christ who were in Jerusalem 
were filled with the Holy Spirit and spoke 
‘as the Spirit gave them utterance,” but 
of all which they said only a summary of 
the words of Peter have been preserved. 
Not long after that time Peter, being un- 
der arrest by rulers of the Jewish church, 
and filled with the Holy Spirit, spoke 
words of God which Luke has recorded. 
When Peter had been released he went to 
his own company and told his experience, 
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and when they had heard it and had 
prayed “they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit and they spake the word of God.” 
We do not know what they said. 

Often in the early church Christians 
who had not been set apart to any special 
work or office spoke the word of God. 
Some of their words have been preserved 
in the New Testament. The vast majority 
have not been preserved in form, though 
no doubt they have contributed to our 
present knowledge of God. Writers of 
the New Testament who do not claim in- 
spiration for themselves ascribe it to oth- 
ers. Luke, for example, says that Elisa- 
beth, Zacharias and Simeon spoke in the 
Holy Spirit. 

The apostles made no exclusive claim 
to the possession of power to speak 
the word of God. They did not even 
consider the gift of speaking in the 
Holy Spirit to be confined to Jewish 
Christians. When they first heard that 
Gentiles had received the word of God 
they doubted it, and rebuked Peter for 
having taken it to them. But when they 
heard how the gift of the Holy Spirit had 
been poured out on Gentiles and that they 
had spoken with tongues, the doubts of 
the apostles were removed. They had to 
admit that ‘God gave unto them the like 
gift as he did also untous.” Paul claimed 
that he had received by revelation the 
gospel which he preached. But he knew 
also that Gentile converts had revelations 
from God, and when such persons spoke 
in meetings of the church he advised oth- 
ers to keep silent and listen. 

“The spirit of truth,” Christ said, 
“shall guide you into all the truth.” 
That greatest of Christ’s promises Pe- 
ter declared was made to all believers in 
alltimes. The advancementof the Chris- 
tian Church in the knowledge of the truth 
is the fulfillment of that promise, but it 
is by no means yet completely fulfilled. 
After nineteen centuries of Christian 
experience if believers of today did not 
know more of Christ than those of the 
first century the promise would have 
failed. The continuous inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit has enabled our Lord to 
say things to his disciples in recent times 
which the apostles could not bear while 
he was still with them in the flesh. 
There have been, no doubt, particular 
periods when that inspiration has been 
exerted with special power, but it is as 
truly operative now as it was eighteen 
centuries ago. 

There are words of God still to be 
spoken. There are revelations from God 
still to be made to his children. Every 
believer may hope to find for himself and 
for others truth not yet known. He 
may be the channel for divine truth 
which God seeks to impart, which men 
greatly need today. The noblest ambi- 
tion to whieh God calls the men and 
women of our time is to be his inspired 
prophets. 





The late president of the lower house of 
parliament in Japan, just before leaving his 
official residence, invited his Christian friends 
to meet there for prayer and thanksgiving. 
About forty persons were present, including 
a number of members of the parliament. 
The president, in the course of his remarks, 
said: 


The fact that I have not, as I believe, 
brought discredit upon myself nor disgrace 
upon the office during my short term of serv- 
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ice is entirely due to the help which God ha. 
given me. On taking my seat in the house it 
has been my daily custom before beginning 
the business of the day to offer up a silent 
prayer to God for help, and to ask his bless- 
ing upon myself and upon the assembly. 


When we remember that it is not yet thirty 
years ago that the first Protestant Christian 
missionary went to Japan, such testimony to 
the power of Christianity ought to quicken 
our prayers and increase our gifts. 





Our Conquests and Religion 


That which naturally was foreseen has 
come to pass. The question of the atti- 
tude of the United States to the Roman 
Catholic churches and schools in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Manila, etc., is up for neces- 
sary settlement. Archbishop Ireland 
made an important statement last week 
on this subject. He said that the Roman 
Catholic Church will accept the situation 
frankly. As soon as Cuba, for instance, 
has been formally surrendered to the 
United States, our laws concerning re- 
ligious organizations will govern Roman 
Catholic churches there just as in New 
York or Illinois. In his judgment it will 
be wisest to retain the Spanish priests 
now in charge of parishes, because they 
speak the language, are used to local con- 
ditions, and can best accomplish necessary 
changes. 

If it can be assumed that such ecclesi- 
astics are intelligent, public spirited and 
pious, certainly nothing better than their 
retention could be asked. But, according 
to some accounts, many areignorant, indo- 
lent and superstitious, not to say over- 
bearing and corrupt. Moreover, most of 
them belong to one or another religious 
order, and have been trained to regard 
their allegiance as due supremely not to 
the state, or even to the church, but to 
that order in the church to which they 
belong. This fact cannot fail to make 
trouble. It is plain that the superior 
officials of the Roman Church in the 
countries named must be American in 
their training and sympathies, and that 
the ordinary priesthood also ought to be, 
if priests trained in the United States 
could speak the language of the country 
and could manage successfully people 
wholly new to their experience. But as 
things are, it will be necessary to use 
such priestly material as is available. 

After all, the problem is one for the 
Roman Catholic Church rather than the 
United States Government tosolve. The 
Government merely will say: “‘ We shall 
not diminish your religious liberty so 
long as you are loyal. But if, because of 
your fidelity to your orders or for any 
other reason, your allegiance to the law 
is interfered with, then we shall act 
against you promptly.” That will put 
upon the Roman Church the burden of 
manning its parishes in these lands with 
priests who can be trusted and who also 
are suited to their work. A fair field and 
no favor is what the Government must 
afford Protestants and Roman Catholics 
alike, and in regard to churches, missions 
and schools. 

The Roman journals are complaining 
bitterly because the Catholic schools in 
Santiago have been taken possession of 
forcibly, as they say, by Protestants and 
the salaries lowered. This complaint 
grossly misrepresents the truth. The 
Santiago schools are Roman Catholic and 
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were supported by the state. The United 
States does not maintain sectarian schools. 
Therefore it cannot consistently support 
Roman Catholic schools in Santiago. 
But, until matters can be adjusted there, 
and as there are, and for some time can 
be, no other than Roman Catholic schools 
there, it has been decided to pay half 
salaries to the teachers for the present 
rather than to have the children left un- 
taug! t. This is not a “high-handed out- 
rage” to Roman Catholics on the one 
hand or a cowardly concession to them 
on the other. It is a temporary expedi- 
ent making the best of a difficult situa- 
tion. 

The proposition that President Me- 
Kinley send a special commissioner to 
Cuba to report, after thorough study, 
upon the whole educational situation 
there is wise. We understand that lead- 
ing Cubans in this country favor it, and 
we trust that it will be carried out. It 
also should be known geuerally that our 
Congregational missionary societies, to 
which such matters naturally belong, 
already are conferring with each other 
and with the similar organizations of 
other denominations, so that organized 
effort may be entered upon intelligently 
and harmoniously as soon as possible. 





The Young People and the 
Denominational Paper 


They should know it for the very rea- 
son that they are young people. The 
story of the part of Congregationalism in 
America’s history would fillalibrary. At 
the Washington Christian Endeavor con- 
vention the quality and quantity of its 
influence was the subject for the rally of 
our own Endeavorers. It needed wide 
reading for a generation or an intimate 
personal acquaintance with the past on 
the part of the audience to follow the ad- 
dresses. Not merely must the past be 
known by the rising Congregationalists 
but the present needsinterpretation. The 
relations of religion to the history we are 
making are to be unveiled. In this youth 
needs guidance. A Christian paper sup- 
plies it. ‘* But what is the special share 
for my denomination?’ The journals 
representing yourchurches should answer. 
Take the opening missionary ground in 
our possible Pacific possessions, how many 
young people are aware that the Caroline 
Islands have already been the scene of 
successful activity on the part of the 
American Board until the Spaniard came ? 
How many are familiar with the history 
of the reclaiming by Congregational mis- 
sions of Hawaii from cannibalism to a 
place in the republic? These questions 
furnish illustrations to indicate the value 
of the religious journal to current events. 

The young people need their denomi- 
national paper because it is denomina- 
tional. The Y. P. 8. C. E. officials con- 
tinually emphasize “denominational loy- 
alty’’; other societies are distinctly 
planned on that line. But in the effort 
to be world-wide in sympathy some youth 
may forget to be familiar with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the particular 
branch of the church to which they be- 
long. Knowledge of denominational 
work leads to benevolence toward de- 
nominational missions and charities. 
This also is a watchword with the Soci- 
eties of Endeavor. 
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Our young people should be readers of 
a Congregational paper because of the 
relation existing between the young peo- 
ple’s societies and thechurches. Its base 
is in the pledge. A promise made “to 
support my own church in every way,” 
an object defined as an endeavor to make 
the membership “‘more useful in the 
service of God,” a motto which reads 
“for Christ and the church ’”’—these seem 
to involve the conscientious perusal of 
your church paper. Surely the influences 
of it are all in the directions indicated by 
the principles and aims of the Societies of 
Endeavor. Having connected themselves 
with a particular kind of church, there 
rests upon them the responsibility of 
training to ends of larger usefulness. 
The denominational paper is a means at 
hand. The individual member should be 
familiar with it; the society should un- 
dertake to place it in the homes of the 
churches. 


Is There a Providence 


Mr. F. B. Sanborn, with that acrid style 
which is so characteristic of him, writes 
to the Boston Advertiser urging that the 
Federal authorities proceed to enlist 
Southern negroes in large numbers and 
train them for service in garrison duty in 
the semi-tropical lands which we have 
acquired recently or are about to acquire. 
There is wisdom in this suggestion, for it 
is already apparent that the whites of this 
country will not jump at the opportunity 
of serving in such a capacity, and there is 
abundant evidence that if they should 
they would not endurelong. Mr. Sanborn 
in his letter pays his compliments to 
“the parsons who preach imperialism to 
the federal republicans of the United 
States.” He wishes them to “consult 
their Urim and Thummim and tell us if 
it is not Ethiopia, lifting up her hands to 
God, which we ought to take in charge 
for missionary and mercantile purposes, 
and not the Malays and Catholic missions 
of the turbulent Philippines. Great as 
their knowledge of the divine will is, it is 
possible that they have made a mistake in 
rendering it into the vernacular of Wash- 
ington and Wall Street.’”’ This is smart 
writing, but is it more than that? 

Our impression is that Protestant Great 
Britain and Germany can be relied upon 
to take care of Ethiopia, and that they 
are fast controlling the better portions of 
Africa. The United States, however, by 
its participation in the International Con- 
ference of 1885, which created the Congo 
Free State, established a precedent re- 
specting its interest in Africa and African 
problems which we shall not be surprised 
to see cited as a precedent as the years go 
by. Indeed, Liberia now stands at our 
doors asking for a joint Anglo-American 
protectorate. Mr. Sanborn and thoge other 
critics of the expansion. policy who at- 
tempt to belittle the movement by their 
thinly-veiled sneers at those who see the 
hand of Providence in it all must have a 
peculiar philosophy of history. There is 
scarcely any record in the history of any 
nation of a people foreseeing the end from 
the beginning, of always acting in accord- 
ance with fixed principles, of never being 
surprised at the unforeseen developments 
of the divine plot. Grant that if a ref- 
erendum of the voters of the United 
States could have been taken one year ago 
the proposition to annex Porto Rico and 
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the Philippines and establish a protector- 
ate over Cuba would have been over- 
whelmingly defeated. What does it prove, 
enlightened self-interest or blind selfish- 
ness? What mortal is omniscient enough 
toanswer? Individuals often are loath to 
accept responsibilities, which, when forced 
upon them by Providence, prove not only 
of perpetual value to those who are minis- 
tered unto but also to those who minister. 
The trouble with Mr. Sanborn and many 
others of his school is that their belief in 
Providence is so attenuated that they are 
shocked at the faith of those whose belief 
is robust. They shudder where others 
trust. 


The Fellowship of Faith 


True fellowship depends more upon 
common belief than upon anything else. 
Circumstances may compel people to act 
alike for a time, and thus cause an ap- 
pearance of fellowship. As soon, how- 
ever, as this external pressure is with- 
drawn, they begin to pursue different 
lines of effort and reveal their inherent 
dissimilarity of purpose and motive. But 
they who think alike possess and illustrate 
true fellowship because the impelling con- 
victions within them are the same. Their 
endeavors at first may move along distinct 
lines, but these lines converge and sooner 
or later come together. 

This is especially true in regard to 
Christian faith and fellowship. A man’s 
religion is the most vital fact in his life’s 
record. Its supreme importance is con- 
ceded by most and appreciated more or 
less thoroughly by all. What he believes 
about God and duty touches the deepest 
needs of his soul alike for the present 
and the hereafter. It therefore is of 
much greater consequence for him to 
know what other people believe about 
these supreme topics than about others, 
and of much more significance to him to 
find in other people sympathy and co- 
operation in regard to them. That many 
seem indifferent on the subject need not 
mislead us. Underneath the appearance 
of indifference some recognition of the 
gravity of the subject rarely fails to be 
found. 

The fellowship of faith therefore pos- 
sesses tremendous power and is rich in 
blessing. It supplies protection, comfort, 
enlightenment, inspiration. It renders 
co-operation in service easy and effectual. 
All possible emphasis should be put upon 
it. We may not limit it to the circle of 
the fellow-believers whom we know. We 
ought to include the great multitude of 
all upon earth who love our Lord. Nor 
may we omit the far larger host of the 
redeemed in glory, or the untold throng 
who populate heaven itself. For, if we 
are Christ’s, they all are one with us in 
the fellowship of faith. The knowledge 
of their intelligent sympathy should for- 
tify us against the assaults of evil and 
enlarge our powers of service and our joy 
in our common Lord. 








The voice clamant in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is Bishop F. D. Huntington, who, 
as the General Convention of that church 
draws nigh, lifts up his voice in favor of such 
action as will be worthy of men charged with 
grave responsibilities. To the ritualists, who 
exalt ritual above worship, he says: 

In the august problems of government and 


philosophy, culture and morals, edacation 
and conduct, order and law, confronting at 
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this moment this republic, it must be a pro- 
digious intellectual virility that can afford to 
bestow serious attention on the question with 
what hue of crimson or scarlet or purple they 
who wait on their ministering shall be arrayed. 
Do the hearts under the most brilliant of vest- 
ments find and consciously feel Him whom the 
patriarch found and felt in the bare pasture? 


To those who think that by enacting a new 
canon governing marriage and divorce they 
can save society from sensuality, he says: 


Unless we can somehow dispose of the gos- 
pel and epistles we must stand firmly on guard 
against the misconception that legislative en- 
actments can reform society at its roots, or 
purify men’s hearts. To imagine that the 
principal protection against unchastity and 
sensuality, in the whole community of young 
and old, single and married, could be found 
in any restrictive statute passed by a conven- 
tion, or that any canon could force upon thou- 
sands of conscientious believers and studious 
scholars an interpretation of a passage of the 
New Testament which they deliberately re- 
ject, or could inflict penalties upon clergymen 
for doing what, in their belief, their ordination 
had no more forbidden them to do than the 
law of the land, would be fatuous. 


Current History 
The Searchlight of Investigation 

President McKinley has at last secured 
nine men who will investigate the man- 
agement of the war, their authority reach- 
ing to all departments, though their atten- 
tion will be directed chiefly to the conduct 
of the War Department. Not all of the 
commissioners are of the caliber desired 
by the President or required by the task, 
and their decision will not have the weight 
of adecision rendered by such men as were 
first invited. Ex-Governors Woodbury of 
Vermont and Beaver of Pennsylvania, ex- 
United States Minister to China Denby, 
Major-Generals G. M. Dodge, J. M. Wilson 
and A. D. McCook, Mr. E. P. Powell of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution and Col. 
J. A. Sexton, commander-in-chief of the 
G. A. R., with one other yet to be ap- 
pointed, make up the commission. Un- 
fortunately two of the commissioners are 
committed by public utterances to a de- 
fense of Secretary Alger, and in so far are 
scarcely proper judges of testimony which 
may militate against him. One of them 
is the president of the commission, Gen- 
eral Dodge; the other is Colonel Sexton. 

President McKinley, in addressing the 
commissioners at their first meeting, held 
at the White House, said what most will 
believe was sincere as well as timely: 

It is my earnest desire that you shall thor- 
oughly investigate these charges and make the 
fullest examination of the administration of 
the War Department in all of its branches 
with the view to establishing the truth or fal- 
sity of these accusations. I put upon you no 
limit to the scope of your investigation. Of 
all departments connected with the administra- 
tion I invite the closest scrutiny and examina- 
tion and shall afford every facility for the 
most searching inquiry. The records of the 
War Department and the assistance of its 
officers shall be subject to your call. 

I cannot impress upon you too strongly 
my wish that your investigation shall be so 
thorough and complete that your report, when 
made, will fix the responsibility for any failure 
or fault by reason of neglect, incompetency or 
maladministration upon the officers and bu- 
reaus responsible therefor—if it be found that 
the evils complained of have existed. 

The people of the country are entitled to 
know whether or not the citizens, who so 
promptly responded to the call of duty, have 
been neglected or misused or maltreated by 
the Government to which they so willingly gave 
their services. If there have heen wrongs 
committed the wrengdoers must nut escape 
conviction and punishment. 
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The methods adopted by this commis- 
sion to secure testimony will be the first 
test of its sincerity and power. Certainly, 
judging by the diaries of private soldiers, 
the guarded statements of subordinate 
officers, the narratives of entirely reliable 
newspaper correspondents—such accounts 
as Caspar Whitney gives in the October 
Harper’s and Richard Harding Davis in 
the October Scribner’s—the deliberate 
charges of chaplains and the formal re- 
ports of medical experts, it should be a 
comparatively easy matter to determine 
whether the army administration as a 
system is defective, whether volunteer 
regiments can be officered properly by 
men selected from the State militia, 
whether political and personal debts were 
paid in army appointments, whether Gen- 
eral Shafter was fit to be intrusted with 
charge of the Santiago expedition, whether 
General Miles and General Merritt have 
been fairly treated by the Secretary of 
War, whether the President himself is or 
is not responsible for much of the evil 
that has come which might have been 
avoided. 

We believe that after all the testimony 
has been taken and sifted it will be found 
that much of the responsibility for the 
maladministration of the War Depart- 
ment will be found to lie upon congress- 
men who either refused to accept.expert 
testimony concerning needed army re- 
forms, or listened to the threats of their 
constituents in the militia who opposed 
regular army expansion. Much of the 
blame also will be found to rest upon de- 
fective administration of militia affairs 
in the several States and the pandering to 
political ambitions revealed in the ap- 
pointment of officers for the volunteer 
regiments, oflicers who knew nothing of 
strategy or the duty of caring for the wel- 
fare of their subordinates. In the last 
analysis it will be found that where officers 
were both intelligent and rigorous in dis- 
cipline and privates had any conception 
of the laws of hygiene they have come 
through climatic exposure and all the 
incidents of war with a surprisingly small 
percentage of deaths and disease. The 
people of Boston, New York and Wash- 
ington during the past week have had an 
object lesson of this as they have gazed 
on the body of 600 marines who seized and 
occupied Guantanamo on the south coast 
of Cuba. There they lived for nearly three 
months without the death of a single man 
by disease and with practically no illness. 
They never slept on the ground but al- 
ways on boards, they drank distilled 
water, burned all plague spots and de- 
stroyed all deposits that might breed dis- 
ease. Having professional officers inspired 
by the discipline of a department that 
knew nothing of politics, the men obeyed 
loyally the orders for their welfare, and 
they emerge not only with martial glory 
due to feats of arms, but the greater glory 
of having by self-discipline overcome and 
defeated unmoral, parasitic microbes, 
which have no mercy on the weak or 
ignorant. 

As to Control of the Philippines 

The Peace Commissioners, after a pleas- 
ant voyage and many offers of hospitality 
proffered them in Liverpool and London, 
which they were obliged to decline, are 
now at Paris, prepared for the important 
work they have in hand. Reports from 
Madrid indicate that Spain will nominally 
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protest against the surrender of anything 
more than a coaling station in the Philip- 
pines, but whether Spain really desires to 
retain the islands is a matter of dispute. 
Many observers at Madrid think she 
would like to control their disposition and 
profit by their sale either to Germany or 
some other Power, but that is precisely 
the outcome which President McKinley 
has foreseen and prevented. We either 
are to own or to retain the right to name 
the Power that shall control any or all of 
the islands in the future. Judging from 
the public utterances of Attorney-General 
Griggs and Secretary of the Interior Wil- 


son last week the administration is com- 


mitted to a policy which insists on some- 
thing more than a coaling station on 
Luzon. But time alone can decide just 
what is the attitude of the Administration, 
and not until that position is declared and 
the treaty ratified or rejected by the Sen- 
ate will it be possible to say what our new 
policy is to be. Certain itis that a divi- 
sion of opinion exists which follows none 
of the aforetime alignments of sections 
or parties. The October Harper’s con- 
tains an article by ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury J. G. Carlisle which is a strong 
statement of the anti-expansion side of 
thecase. ButSenator Lindsay and Henry 
G. Watterson of the Louisville Courier 
Journal, who are also Kentucky demo- 
crats, are ardent expansionists. President 
Schurman of Cornell and Rev. Drs. Henry 
van Dyke and W. R. Huntington of New 
York City have recently openly com- 
bated the policy of expansion, but men 
in control of education and leaders of re- 
ligious thought who are fully their peers 
are urging the assumption of authority 
by us, and that on distinctly moral and 
religious grounds. Frank Sanborn, one 
of the earliest abolitionists and usually 
a radical, is now very conservative, and 
attributes blame to all clergymen or mer- 
chants who dare to favor expansion. 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, who has given his long 
life to service of the negroes of the South 
and who knows more about Southern con- 
ditions today than any man of Northern 
birth, believes that ‘‘a providential call 
has come to the nation to a new career in 
that only genuine national glory which 
comes from the uplifting of mankind.” 
It is an issue which divides families, par- 
ties, sections, alienates men who have 
stood shoulder to shoulder in other re- 
forms. As such it calls on all men for 
deep thought, earnest action, sobriety of 
speech and willingness to credit men who 
differ from them with conscience and 
patriotism. 


An Anglo-American Alliance or Understanding, 
Which 

There have been several important de- 
liverances on this important matter dur- 
ing the past week. Senator C. K. Davis, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate and a peace commis- 
sioner en route to Paris, addressing the 
ship’s company gathered in the cabin of 
the Campania, interpreted all differences 
of opinion, past and present, between 
Great Britain and the United States as 
family quarrels which we had to settle 
ourselves and it behooved others to let 
alone. As for the future, he believes that 
divine wisdom has decreed that ‘125,000,- 
000 people speaking the English tongue 
and standing together in thought and 
purpose will do more to bring about uni- 
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versal peace than any war that could be 
waged.” Hon. John Hay, who returns 
from the Court of St. James, having won 
in a peculiar degree the respect of the 
British people, and who begins his career 
as Secretary of State this week, is reported 
to be opposed to any formal alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 
In an interview granted as soon as he 
landed in New York last week he said that 
he knew nothing of such a project, nor 
was he informed that any such compact 
was contemplated. 

From the side of Great Britain, how- 
ever, there have been two notable utter- 
ances by individuals at present sojourn- 
ing in this country. Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, colonial secretary of the British 
Foreign Office anda member of the Salis- 
bury cabinet, speaking at a reception 
given to him and his American wife by 
the Danvers, Mass., Historical Society 
last week, said: “I do desire to see a fed- 
eration of the Anglo-Saxon race. It is 
coming nearer and nearer.... Fer the 
past thirty years a much better feeling 
towards this country has existed among 
the great majority of the English people 
than has generally been believed to exist. 
... The press, statesmen and others have 
—I will not say maliciously but by per- 
sistent misunderstandings—kept us apart. 
Recent events have changed all that... . 
If it is not possible to form a real allianée, 
] hope there may be a general understand- 
ing that may in effect, if not in actual 
form, bring about a closer union of the 
English-speaking nations.” 

Rev. Dr. John Clifford of London, 
preaching in Tremont Temple last Sun- 
day, aroused the enthusiasm and won the 
formal assent of an audience of 3,000 peo- 
ple by his eloquent and passionate plea 
for an Anglo-American alliance, a com- 
pact which he asserts the British people 
‘passionately and eagerly covet.’ He 
believes in the idea because of the identity 
of the race stock of the two nations, be- 
cause of the common tongue, literature, 
religion, achievements—political and mil- 
itary—and devotion to liberty of con- 
science. Such an alliance, he believes, 
would put an end to militarism, allevi- 
ate much human misery and hasten the 
creation of a tribunal with authority to 
settle all international disputes peace- 
fully. 

The same day Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas 
of the Harvard Church, Brookline, occu- 
pied his pulpit for the first time since his 
return from England, where he has 
preached in City Temple, London, lec- 
tured in several cities and expounded the 
meaning of our recent war to his English 
hearers, not omitting the opportunity to 
urge an Anglo-American understanding 
for moral and humanitarian ends. He 
reports that there is naught but enthusi- 
asm for the idea in Great Britain. 

The United States and Turkey 

Two of our former official representa- 
tives at European courts returning home, 
the one to take up former tasks at Ann 
Arbor, the other to assume new duties of 
state at Washington, arrived at the port 
of New York last week and submitted to 
the inevitable interviewer. Both of them 
dwelt upon our future relations with 
Turkey. Hon. John Hay, who is to be- 
come Secretary of State, when asked, 
“Will you pursue a strong policy against 
Turkey with a view to the enforcement 
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of the claims of this country for damages 
sustained by the destruction of American 
property in Turkey ?”’ replied, ‘I will do 
all I can in that direction.” Hon. J. B. 
Angell, president of the University of 
Michigan, who has represented us at Con- 
stantinople during the past year, was a 
fellow-passenger with Mr. Hay across the 
Atlantic, and doubtless improved the op- 
portunity to inform the incoming con- 
troller of our foreign policy as to just 
what is the exact status of our claim on 
Turkey and the wisest method of collect- 
ing it. Mr. Angell informed the inter- 
viewer that in his opinion an “ armed dem- 
onstration is the only means whereby the 
Turkish Government can be made to make 
restitution.”” He describes the sultan as 
a man of great shrewdness and of decided 
ability, “‘the most absolute despot in the 
world,” at the head of a state that no 
longer can be described truthfully as “‘The 
Sick Man of Europe,” inasmuch as it has 
a powerful army of three hundred thou- 
sand well-equipped soldiers, who since the 
defeat of Greece have become conscious 
of their power. The Turkish navy, Mr. 
Angell says, ‘“‘can best be described as a 
tub.” He reports the sultan as much in- 
terested in the American navy since the 
battles of Manila and Santiago. Mr. An- 
gellinformed the sultan thatif he thought 
of ordering any vessels for his navy in this 
country, it might be well to secure some 
men competent to handle the vessels after 
they were built. 

The public, we are convinced, is ripe 
for some aggressive action on the part of 
the United States. An attempt to cope 
with the Turkish army would be folly 
indeed. But our navy, by a display of 
force off Smyrna or some other Turkish 
port on the Mediterranean, could quickly 
collect the claim. Nor would any Euro- 
pean power interfere. 


Domestic Politics 

The democrats of Connecticut last week 
agreed upon a platform which practically 
ignored the Chicago platform of 1896, thus 
permitting the free silver and gold fac- 
tions to unite. Michigan Republicans in- 
dorsed and renominated Governor Pin- 
gree, the opposition to. him melting away 
surprisingly. Republican opponents of 
the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt as 
Republican candidate of New York last 
week produced documents indicating that 
he had lost his citizenship in New York 
State and hence was ineligible to office. 
Eminent legal advisers hold, however, 
that he could not, if he would, lose title 
to citizenship in New York State by tak- 
ing up residence in Washington, D. ©. 
His political opponents, if he is nomi- 
nated, will assert either that he is a tax- 
dodger or ineligible; and it cannot be 
disputed that he has suffered some in 
prestige by his willingness to deal with 
Mr. Platt, and by his apparent or real 
change of residence from New York to 
Washington. Hon. Seth Low indorses 
the course of Mr. Roosevelt and depre- 
cates the independents’ determination to 
oppose his election. The independents, 
chiefly those persons who formed the Citi- 
zens’ Unionin the last municipal campaign 
in New York, however, refuse to support 
a man who is in any way under obliga- 
tions to a party boss or a party machine. 
They recognize that Mr. Roosevelt is, in 
some ways, an ideal candidate, but, inas- 
much as he rejected the independent nom- 
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ination because to accept it would seem 
to imply that he was willing to accept 
votes that might not be cast for other can- 
didates on the Republican ticket, they 
have decided to name another candidate. 
It is the old controversy over again. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Low ate reformers 
within a party. The independents are 
“reformers”? without party afliliations. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Low are oppor- 
tunists. The independents are radicals 
preferring to be consistent rather than 
inconsistent, even if consistency insures 
defeat. 
Revolution in China 
Paris and Pe- 
king have been 
the foci around 
which the 
thoughts of 
Europe and 
America have 
centered dur- 
ing the past 
week. One 
of the most 
remarkable 
. women of all 
eh ee time, consider. 
EMPEROR TSAIT'IEN or cuina ing her envi- 
ronment and 
training, has risen and reasserted her 
force of will. Spurred to action by the 
evident disposition of the young emperor, 
Tsait’ien, to establish radical innova- 
tions or reforms in the administration 
of imperial affairs, by the recent over- 
throw of Li Hung Chang, her aforetime 
ally and servant; and determined that 
Russia rather than Great Britain should 
dominate at Peking, the empress dowager, 
Tsi An, widow of Emperor Hien-Féng, 
has induced, that is, forced, the emperor 
to abdicate and vest all authority in her, 
she who was nominally, as well as virtu- 
ally, ruler of the empire from his succes- 
sion in 1875 until February, 1889. Never 
has there been a time during the past 
forty years when this remarkable woman 
has not been the greatest personality 
within the empire, and today she stands 
at the front again, the defender of the 
Manchu dynasty from what she believes 
to be the machinations of the progres- 
sive Chinese party and those European 
Powers which would partition China. 
Whether the young emperor still lives is 
an open question. The empress dowager 
in the past has not scrupled at any thing 
which it was necessary to do to compass 
her aim. If it is necessary to murder 
the young emperor she will order it done. 
Already the more prominent of those 
who would reform Chinese administra- 
tion are marked men, flying for safety. 
Kang Yu Wei of Canton is a fugitive 
aboard a British vessel sailing for Hong 
Kong. Chang Yin Huan, a rival of Li 
Hung Chang, has been arrested for har- 
boring Kang Yu Wei and has been 
stripped of hisoflices. Everything points 
to a setting back of the hands of prog- 
ress, and the triumph of Russia and con- 
servatism rather than the dominance of 
Great Britain and liberalism. If Rus- 
sia, as is reported, has offered to put Rus- 
sian troops in Peking as a re-enforcement 
for the empress dowager, and if Great 
Britain, as is reported, has given orders 
to its fleet to watch the Russian trans- 
ports and prevept the landing of any 
Russian troops, then a clash may come 
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which will precipitate the long antici- 
pated conflict in the far East. 


impending Revolution in France 

The question in France is whether “ re- 
vision will spell revolution.” The cabi- 
net, against the wishes of President Faure 
and the army, to its honor be it said, has 
ordered a revision of the Dreyfus case. 
The nobler French civilians and soldiers 
sustain this course, but the army as a 
whole does not, and the Parisian populace 
is still strongly anti-Semitic and pro-mili- 
tary in its sympathies. General Zurlin- 
den’s high-handed proceeding in transfer- 
ring Colonel Picquart from the custody 
of civil to the custody of military jailers, 
without the approval of the cabinet, has 
indicated clearly how far the military 
party is ready to go in defiance of public 
opinion, if thereby it can punish all who 
have the temerity to assert the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus and the venality and 
cowardice of the high army officials. 
Colonel Picquart, as he was led away to 
jail last week, made the significant pub- 
lic declaration that if he were found dead 
in his new prison quarters it would not be 
because he had committed suicide, but 
because his life had been taken by those 
who have him at their mercy. The hor- 
rible suspicion gathers force now in Paris 
and London that Colonel Henry was mur. 
dered rather than the victim of his own 
despair. To such a pass has fair France 
come by exalting hatred against Germany 
into a national passion, and committing 
itself and its cause unreservedly into the 
hands of the army. Consequently, now 
that the army’s honor is impeached, the 
army and the nation are made synonymous 
and the man who is disposed to question 
the probity of the army is accused of trea- 
son. Fortunately no man, unless it be 
Zurlinden, looms up as likely to play the 
part that General Boulanger essayed to 
play ; andif, during the next few days, the 
shipcan be guided safely over the breakers, 
it may be that the Court of Cassation, pass- 
ing upon the evidence against Dreyfus, 
can so report that not only France but 
Europe will feel confident that substantial 
justice has been done. If this come to 
pass, France will emerge a wiser people, 
we trust. It certainly needs to do pen- 
ance for its past sins. 


For Current History Notes see page 429. 





In Brief 


Two fortieth anniversaries and one fiftieth 
of Iowa churches within a week would seem 
to indicate that this interior State is getting to 
be quite middle-aged and settled down. 





The appointment by State conferences of 
delegates to the second International Congre- 
gational Council, as seen in this week’s reports, 
suggests that that important event is less than 
a@ year away. 





Are the members of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club becoming ‘imperialists’? One 
of the heartiest outbursts of applause which 
Secretary Smith received last Monday even- 
ing came when he said: ‘“‘ America ought to 
be felt in the East more than ever before.” 





We are pleased to introduce to our readers 
this week Rev. J. H. Jowett, Dr. Dale’s suc- 
cessor at Carr’s Lane Chapel in Birmingham, 
Eng. That Mr. Jowett possesses many of the 
qualities which made his predecessor a strong 
spiritual force, the article on page 408 shows - 
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Earnest, united, practical and hopeful are 
the adjectives used by our correspondent to 
describe the meeting of the Wisconsin conven- 
tion last week. We trust the same words will 
apply to all the other State gatherings which 
these autumn weeks are witnessing in various 
sections of the country. 





Early next month we expect to publish a 
service entitled The Saints in Light. While 
affording a desirable theme for worship at 
any time, the service is designed for the first 
Sunday evening in November, and we feel 
sure that it will be especially acceptable to 
those who are accustomed at that season to 
worship God with thanksgiving in the mem- 
ory of the blessed dead. 





There is nothing slipshod in the way in 
which D. L. Moody goes about the King’s 
business. It is characteristic of him that his 
appeal elsewhere referred to for more money 
for work among soldiers and sailors should 
conclude with these words: ‘‘ When the work 
is ended a full financial statement will be made 
public.”” Notevery charity hankers to have the 
light of day thus thrown upon its disburse- 
ments. 





Must Christian Science go? A Western 
pastor was troubled to hear that one of his 
bright women members had gone to Chicago 
to study Christian Science with reference to 
becoming a practitioner. But he was re- 
assured by one of her friends, who said: “0, 
you are mistaken; she is not going to study 
Christian Science. She is going to study 
something very much higher which has just 
been discovered.” 





What a day this is for the convention-goer! 
Besides the great national religious meetings 
this autumn, at least three State meetings are 
announced for Massachusetts during October 
—Sunday School Association at Worcester, 
Oct. 4-6; Y. P. S. C. E. Union at Brockton, 
19, 20; Y. M. C. A. at Lynn, 20-23. Each con- 
tinues two days or more. Here is a series of 
gatherings in the interest of stronger Chris- 
tian life and service, the best available talent 
being secured in each case. 

A physician in the city of Reading, Pa., 
Dr. Isaac C. Detweiler, has just finished a 
decade of life during which he has given 
every dollar received from his practice to 
religious and philanthropic causes. For thir- 
ty-six years he gave a tithe of his income. 
Ten years ago, the Lord having prospered 
him, he decided to give all his income. His 
last contribution was $225, with which to buy 
New Testaments to be distributed among the 
soldiers in Cuba and Porte Rico. 





The Canadian Congregational Year-Book 
for 1898-99, just issued, reflects credit on the 
editor, Rev. William Wye-Smith of St. Cath- 
erine’s, Ontario. A detailed account is given 
of the work of the two unions and of the differ- 
ent societies and institutions of the churches. 
The annual address of the chairman of the 
Union of Ontario and Quebec also appears in 
full. ‘The general statistics of Congregation- 
alism the world over, with a brief outline of 
its different unions, councils and societies, 
add value to the work. 





Tyndall, the physicist, pre-eminent twenty 
years ago as a scientist who was a materialist, 
said that he “‘saw in matter the promise and 
potency of every form of life.”” Crookes, the 
chemist, president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a student of 
telepathy and psychical phenomena, says that 
he ‘‘sees in life the promise and potency of 
every form of matter.’’ This latter saying, as 
the London Christian World truly remarks, 
‘*is the measure of the progress, during the 
last generation, of science towards spirit ” 





The many readers of the series of Quiet 
Talks with Earnest People, by Dr. Charles E. 
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Jefferson, which have been appearing at fort- 
nightly intervals in this paper since Jan. 1, 
will hail with delight the announcement that 
they are to be given permanent form in Decem- 
ber. Dr. Jefferson is as fortunate in his pub- 
lishers as they are in securing the book, he 
having selected out of several applicants for 
it the firm of T. Y. Crowell & Co. of Boston 
and New York. The senior member of this 
house is a prominent Congregationalist, and it 
has of late been making a specialty of religious 
books of the highest grade. 





One woman of our acquaintance gained an 
enviable reputation at a White Mountain resort 
the past summer. Arriving rather early one 
Sunday morning at the little church which she 
regularly attended, she overheard one of the 
townspeople whispering to another: “‘ That’s 
the woman who always puts ina bill.” We 
happen to know that the bill deposited Sunday 
by Sunday added a substantial amount to the 
finances of the little church. We wonder how 
many of our readers who have gone from 
church to church during the summer could be 
designated in a similar fashion as ‘‘the one 
who always puts in a bill.” 





President McKinley has appointed Rev. H. 
K. Carroll, one of the editors of the New York 
Independent and the compiler of the religious 
statistics of the Federal census of 1890, as 
special commissioner to Porto Rico. He will 
visit all parts of the island, study everything 
pertaining to the administration of law, the 
present educational and monetary systems, 
and then recommend such changes as are 
needed. This is a most responsible post and 
Dr. Carroll may feel highly complimented 
that he was chosen. Meanwhile the frater- 
nity of religious editors will congratulate itself 
that it has furnished the right man for an im- 
portant place. 





A quarter of a century is a long period of 
continuous services for a pastor or other in- 
cumbent of public office. It seems appropriate 
to celebrate its completion. Yet we have often 
noticed that such celebration presages the res- 
ignation of the person thus honored. Re- 
cently one who had finished twenty-five years’ 
service was being congratulated and eulogized 
in a public meeting held to commemorate the 
occasion. The president of one of our great- 
est universities, who sat beside him, remarked 
that he had detected an obituary odor in the 
speeches made when he had lately passed 
through a similar experience. Soon after, as 
a speaker waxed warm in compliment, the 
president turned to his friend and said, “I 
smell it again.” 





The following quotation is from our recent 
London letter : 


Romanism now receives in this country far 
more recognition, official and unofficial, than 
it did a generation ago. One evidence of this 
is the prominent and friendly way in which 
Romanist, questions and events are treated by 
the secular press. This may be due to the 
tolerant spirit of the age, yet one feels that is 
not the whole explanation. 

The Pilot, commenting on it, says: 

“ Albion”’ is right. It is not the whole ex- 
planation. More of it may be found in the 
words of the poet: 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again— 

The eternal years of God are hers. 
Our opinion is that it is because the English 
Catholics have attained a higher state of pro- 
ficiency in the gentle art of packing the staffs 
of British journals with clever young Roman 
Catholic journalists. Precisely the same work 
is now under way in this country, and its re- 
sults are discernible to every discriminating 
reader of the daily press. How else could it 
be when bishops and archbishops in pastorals 
enforce it as a matter of conscientious duty, 
incumbent upon laity and priesthood, to se- 
cure increased representation of Catholics on 
the staffs of secular journals ? 
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It was an inhospitable welcome which 
the region of their future home gave the 
exploring party of the Pilgrims. Yet 
they were grateful for it. They had 
learned by abundant and bitter experi- 
ence not to expect much of pleasure, or 
even of comfort, in life, and to be content, 
and even thankful, when the blows of 
adversity became somewhat subdued in 
severity. The unknown island was fcr 
them a haven of refuges They had es- 
caped unharmed from the attack of the 
Indians at the Pamet River only to be 
overtaken by a fierce, blinding gale as 
they continued to skirt the bleak coast to 
the north in search of a harbor. They 
had run by the opening of what is now 
Barnstable Bay without perceiving it. 
The force of the howling southeaster had 
increased until it had made useless the 
rudder and shattered the mast of their 
shallop. Their pilot, Coppin, at first con- 
fident of their position and cheering them 
in their discomfort and peril with the 
assurance that a safe anchorage was 
near, finally had been obliged to acknowl- 
edge his complete ignorance of their 
whereabouts. Breakers had appeared 
ahead, and they had had to change their 
course suddenly and to row their hardest 
to escape shipwreck. To add to their 
danger darkness had come on. But at 
last, worn and faint with their toil and 
anxiety, they ran into the lee of land, 
and, although they did not know what 
land it was, they saw that they no longer 
were in danger of drowning. 

It was the evening of Saturday, Dec. 
19, 1620, when they thus came to anchor 
behind Clark’s Island, as they subse- 
quently called it, naming it after the 
mate of the Mayflower who was first of 
them to set foot upon it. Their recent 
experience with the Indians naturally 
rendered them cautious about disembark- 
ing, for they had not yet discovered that 
the land was an island. Doubtless, as 
soon as they swung safely at anchor and 
had made everything snug for the night 
aboard their little craft, they made haste 
to fortify themselves with food and drink. 
But their boat appears to have been un- 
decked and they had aboard no means of 
warming themselves. Thesoutheast gale 
had been chill indeed, but now, as the 
sky cleared, the wind apparently went 
round into the northwest and the cold, 
although dryer, became severer than 
before. Moreover, although sheltered 
from the violence of the still turbulent 
sea outside, they no longer were pro- 
tected from the wind, which swept down 
upon them from the snow-mantled for- 
ests and plains, where Duxbury now 
stands, and over the waters of the bay. 
It is not surprising that, after two or 
three hours of shivering discomfort, sev- 
eral of them decided to risk the perils of 
the shore in order to escape freezing to 
death. These therefore landed, sought 
for fuel and, with great difficulty, be- 


*The second article.in the series describing the 
four tablets on the new Congregational House. 
The first appeared Sept. 8. A third article will 
deal with the tablet The Founding of Harvard Col- 
lege and a fourth with the tablet entitled John Eliot 
Preaching to the Indians, 
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Pilgrims on Clark’s Island* 


Plymouth Bay, Sunday, Dec. 20, 1620 
By Rev. Morton DEXTER 


cause all branches or driftwood accessi- 
ble were wet, built a fire. What a night 
that must have been! Those in the shal- 
lop cannot have dared to fall asleep lest 
they should never wake again on earth, 
and soon they joined the others on shore. 
And one and all must have been robbed 
of slumber after landing by the fear that 
at any moment their fire might draw upon 
them a volley of Indian arrows. 
Fortunately “the longest night has an 
end.” When the dawn came we may be 
sure that it found no sluggards among 
them, although their eyelids must have 
been heavy for lack of sleep. At once 
they bestirred themselves to learn where 
they were and found assurance of safety 
in the fact that they were on an island. 


They also could build a bonfire large 


enough to warm them comfortably with- 
out fear. Outside of their little island, 
to the eastward, protecting it from the 
surge of the open sea, stretched a long 
sandy point, since called the Gurnet. An- 
other small island, now part of this point, 
lay near. Opposite the islands and point- 
ing towards them from the south stretched 
a second long, low, narrow spit of sand, 
the present Plymouth Beach. To the 
north, west and southwest lay the calm 
waters of Plymouth Bay, beyond which 
rose low wooded hills with snow.clad 
openings breaking their outline here or 
there. No sign of life appeared any- 
where. A Sabbath stillness rested upon 
the wintry world. 

“On the Sabboth day wee rested” runs 
their simple, grapbic record. Weary al- 
though they were, the importance of 
quickly accomplishing their explorations 
was so great that they hardly would have 
lingered upon the island had the day 
been any other than the Sabbath. But 
that fact determined their conduct, and 
there, on the very threshold of their 
promised land, they waited. Thankful 
for their deliverance from shipwreck, 
enjoying at last some scanty measure of 
physical comfort, encouraged by the ap- 
pearance of the surrounding region, and 
hopeful—even as it proved—that they 
could return speedily and report that 
a suitable site for the settlement of their 
little colony had been found, they rested. 
We can imagine them, while the hours of 
that December Sabbath were slowly pass- 
ing, gathering in a cheerful group around 
their fire, or strolling over the surface of 
the island, or gazing intently upon the 
shores of the mainland and studying 
where the most inviting spot for their 
landing the next morning could be found, 
and we shall not be far astray in our im- 
aginings. 

But we may be sure that at some time 
during that Sabbath Day they assembled 
by their fire and worshiped God. Out of 
the good Book which they loved some one 
among them read. Some manly voice 
expressed in simple but heartfelt phrases 
the thanks and hopes and pleadings which 
filled their souls, and, although the praises 
which they uplifted may have been rude 
in form—for the best hymnology of their 
day certainly was uncouth—and some- 
what lacking in tuneful melody, their 


ring of sturdy sincerity must have won 
them approval at the throne of grace. 

It is this incident in their experience 
that day which the artist has represented 
in the design upon our cover page this 
week, a reproduction of the second of the 
four fine tablets which fittingly adorn the 
front of the new Congregational House 
in this city. Its appropriate title is Re- 
ligion, as that of the tablet illustrating 
the signing of the compact in the cabin 
of the Mayflower is Law. 

Surely nothing else could be more char- 
acteristic. It was for the sake of their 
religion that they had separated them- 
selves from the church of their fathers 
in England years before, had submitted 
to be persecuted until persecution could 
be borne no longer, had forsaken their 
homes, had sallied forth, in spite of hin- 
drances of every sort and of the utmost 
severity, to a strange country, and had 
endured a dozen years of exile and hard- 
ship. And, when experience had taught 
them that they could not dwell longer, 
even in tolerant Holland, without spir- 
itual peril, it was for the sake of their 
religion that they had sought new homes 
in the almost unknown wilderness of the 
Western world. Their supreme, control- 
ling motive was religious. Others came 
hither for the sake of commerce, or even 
of pure adventure. Some came out of 
mere patriotism, ia order to extend the 
dominion of England’s sovereign. The 
Pilgrims were not indifferent to these 
motives, but all else with them was sub- 
ordinated to their solemn purpose of se- 
curing religious freedom undisturbed. 

It is common to call them narrow and 
bigoted. The conditions of their experi- 
ence did focus their belief closely upon a 
few vital doctrines and did conceatrate 
their spiritual activity within well-de- 
fined bounds. But they were not harsh, 
bitter and gloomy. Nor were the most 
narrow-minded among them as intolerant 
as many modern champions of religious 
so-called liberality, who condemn with 
reckless severity all who will not with 
them cast restraint to the winds. No- 
body else is so hostile to the right of 
private judgment in religion as he who 
is unwilling to be judged himself. No 
one can study the history of the Pilgrims 
carefully without learning that their re- 
ligion was cheerful, wholesome, inspir- 
ing, ennobling. 

The incident in their career before us 
reminds us of their loyalty to the Sab- 
bath. If ever the plea of necessity can 
be urged successfully in defense of ne- 
glect of religious observance, surely it 
might have been urged by them, had they 
decided to continue their appointed work 
of exploration without the Sabbath rest. 
It was imperative that they should re- 
turn and report as soon as possible. The 
very life of the colony depended upon the 
beginning of their intended settlement 
without the needless loss of a single day. 
But they preferred to do their duty as 
they understood it, and to trust God to 
protect them from untoward results of 
their delay. The simplicity and con. 
sistency of their decision possess true 
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moral grandeur. We may not hold fully 
with them as to the manner of Christian 
Sabbath-keeping. But no true Christian 
can fail to honor their fidelity, or to be 
grateful that they brought hither with 
them that splendid spirit of self-sacrific- 
ing integrity and consecration to which 
New England and our whole nation owe 
so much. 

It is but a simple picture—this of the 
little group about the fire on Clark’s 
Island that December Sabbath. But the 
longer its significance is examined, the 
more and the richer its suggestions ap- 
pear. Little did those rugged men—some 
of whom even, members of the May- 
flower’s crew, perhaps were present less 
because of sympathy for the others than 
in the mere exercise of their calling— 
suppose that their Sabbath rest and wor- 
ship upon the island would immortalize 
them. But they furnished an example of 
religious sincerity and: devotion which 
will be admired, and will have holy in- 
luence, perhaps far more throughout the 
long future than even today. 


The Ministry of Solitude 


BY REV. J. H. JOWETT, M. A. 


There is nothing superfluous told us 
about Christ. There is nothing we can 
afford to overlook. In his life there is 
precious significance in the smallest sign. 
There is suggestion in all his looks and 
tones and habits as well as in his words 
and works. Let us fix our gaze upon one 
characteristic feature of his life to which 
repeated reference is made in the Scrip- 
tures. Again and again it is recorded 
that Jesus left the surging crowd and 
sought the ministry of solitude. What 
special circumstances were they which 
urged him to ‘fa place apart’”’ that he 
might be there alone? If we may dis- 
cover the occasions when the Master 
sought the restoring influence of solitude, 
they will indicate to us the seasons when 
we should find the strengthening and 
calming influence of solitude in our own 
lives. 

Jesus of Nazareth was repeatedly hear- 
ing bad news. The story of the world’s 
sins and woes was forever being poured 
into his ears. But I think that if I wished 
to point out one day which was darker 
than the others I should select the day 
when the disciples of John, stunned and 
heartbroken, came and told the Christ 
that they had just been burying their 
murdered leader. Jesus of Nazareth 
loved John the Baptist. He loved him 
for his fidelity, for his humility, for his 
magnificent subordination of himself to 
the purpose of his mission. And now the 
faithful friend has been foully butchered. 
The conclusion of the tragedy is told very 
simply: ‘And John’s disciples came, and 
took up the body and buried it, and went 
and told Jesus.”” How will he receive the 
terrible news? I am reverently curious 
to know how this Jesus will encounter a 
great afiliction. ‘‘ When Jesus heard of 
it... he departed thence into a desert 
place apart.” The first thing he did was 
to seek to be alone that he might talk the 
trouble over with his Father. When this 
cold burden of sorrow touched his heart, 
immediately he sought the ministry of 
isolation with God. We all know how it 
is when we are in some distant city or on 
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some far-off shore and sickness or calam- 
ity come upon us, how we yearn to be at 
home and have the familiar walls about 
us. A little burden of grief touches your 
child, and immediately she turns to her 
mother that she may feel the hand whose 
touch is healing. A great sorrow gripped 
the Master, and it seemed as though he 
wanted to feel the homeland, the sooth- 
ing, restoring touch of the Father, and so 
he departed into a desert place apart. 

In all sorrow much company is burden- 
some. Silence is never so golden as when 
we are in the presence of a soul whose 
trouble is new. Let us never forget that 
there is a silent sympathy whose healing 
influence may be only broken and dis- 
turbed by speech. The newly wounded 
spir,t longs for silence, and so longs to be 
alone. But all solitude is not full of an- 
gel ministries. All loneliness has not 
‘‘healing in its wings.’’ There is a lone- 
liness which is only a haunt of fears, the 
creator of a morbid moodiness and mel- 
ancholy, drying up the very springs of 
endeavor and hope. If in sorrow we 
seek to be alone with ourselves solitude 
will prove to be a place of terrible 
drought. Jesus of Nazareth sought to be 
alone with the Father and “the thirsty 
land became springs of water.” “I am 
alone, yet not alone: the Father is with 
me.” When a great sorrow comes let us 
seek to be alone with God and the sorrow 
will change its color, for across the storm- 
cloud we shall see the rainbow lights of a 
glorious hope. 

Here is another extract from the Mas- 
ter’s life. ‘‘And it came to pass in those 
days that he went out into a mountain to 
pray, and continued all night in prayer to 
God.” Why did he seek the silent lone- 
liness? ‘‘ And when it was day, he called 
unto him his disciples, and of them he 
chose twelve.”” That is the task of the 
morning which explains the lonely sepa- 
ration of the night. Jesus of Nazareth 
went into solitude before making great 
decisions. He went apart into a solitary 
place that he might mingle his spirit in 
communion with the Father, and s9 per- 
fect was the fellowship that he was able 
to say: “I and my Father are One.” 
“The Son can do nothing of himself but 
what he seeth the Father do,” and with 
that glorious assurance of knowing the 
Father’s will he returned from the soli- 
tude and with infinite confidence made 
momentous choices and decisions. 

Now we are all under the necessity of 
making great decisions. We are often 
led up to crises where our choice is preg- 
nant with tremendous issues. How do 
we approach such decisions? Jesus spent 
a night with the Father before making a 
great’choice, and a similar preparation is 
still needed by all who claim to be his 
own. But what is the good of getting 
apart with God? Why not trust ourown 
judgment and common sense? Was Je- 
sus of Nazareth lacking in common 
sense? Was he conspicuous forthe imbe- 
cility of his judgment? Yet, he went 
apart. He would not select twelve men 
out of a hundred until he had spenta 
ionely night with the Father. We want 
not merely judgment, but purified judg- 
ment; not only common sense, but sanc- 
tified common sense. Now God has 
promised to give what he calls “the spirit 
of wisdom ” to all who seek it. Theapostle 
James enshrines the promise in a most 
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fruitful word: “If any man lack wis- 
dom’’—not merely bread or shelter—‘‘if 
any man lack wisdom,” ideas, judgment, 
discretion, insight, foresight, “let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men liber- 
ally.”” Wisdom is the gift of God as well 
as daily bread. Think of that. You are 
face to face with an emergency which 
calls for an illumined, practical judgment. 
You get alone and seek the presence of the 
Eternal. He promises to bestow upon 
you “the spirit of wisdom”’; that is to 
say, that as you commune with him the 
whole tone of your spirit shall be raised 
and purified, and your capacity of moral 
discernment shall be quickened and en- 
larged. See how this applies to us frail 
members of a sinful race. In the physi- 
cal life it often happens that defective 
eyesight arises from enfeebled health. It 
is not otherwise in the moral and spiritual 
spheres. The moral vision, the power of 
moral discernment and sound judgment, 
is often impaired by reason of spiritual 
weakness and disease. We should have 
truer judgments if we were better men. 
Why, then, should we seek solitude with 
God? To get the sickness and disease 
out of our souls, and to have our restored 
health preserved and sustained. ‘I will 
restore health unto thee,” is the great 
promise of our Father. He restores our 
health, and so our sight; our souls, and 
so our judgments. He takes the dimness 
out of the eye by removing the sickness 
from the soul. He gives us power to dis- 
cern by giving us power to be pure. 
‘Blessed are the pure, for they sha!l see.” 
“‘The meek will he guide in judgment.” 
That is what sanctified solitude accom- 
plishes. It makes us ‘“‘partakers of the 
divine nature’’; it inspires us with the 
knowledge of the divine purpose and will; 
it makes our decisions the choice of the 
Eternal God. 

How often we make great decisions in- 
dependently of God and heaven! How 
often we make vital choice without any 
resorting to the “secret place”! Let us 
imitate the Christ in all emergencies call- 
ing for the decision of a “sound mind.” 
Let us get apart with God. Let our con- 
tinual cry be, ‘“‘ Keep thou my feet.”” Let 
us seek the ministry of solitary commun- 
ion, and we shall attain to practical de- 
cision clothed with the power of a quiet — 
and confident judgment. 

The limits of our space are almost 
reached, and only brief reference can be 
made to one other instance of our Master 
seeking the ministry of solitude. It oc- 
curred after the wonderful miracle of the 
feeding of the thousands with the hand- 
ful of loaves. The great deed had stirred 
the people into an enthusiastic and pas- 
sionate admiration. ‘Jesus therefore, 
perceiving that they were about tu come 
and take him by force to make him king, 
withdrew again into the mountain him- 
self alone.”” It is acritical moment when 
the populace insists upon making you 
king. It is more difficult to keep one’s 
head when people clap than when they 
hoot. More subtle perils beset us in pros- 
perity than in adversity. There is a 
“destruction that walketh at noonday.” 
Some men who are heroes when the crowd 
yells, ‘‘Crucify! crucify!’’ morally suc- 
cumb when the crowd cries, ‘‘Hosanna!”’ 
The Master knew this besetting snare, 
and so after a great and successful day, 
when the sun of popular favor blazed upon 
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him, he sought the cooling shades of soli- 
tude and got alone with God. 
Wehavesuch moments in life, moments 
of favor, of popularity, of success, of 
prosperity. They are moments of insidi- 
ous danger, and there is great need to 
“go apart.” In the blaze of the noon- 
tide we must turn for safety into “the 
shadow of the Almighty.” ‘He shall be 
a tabernacle for a shadow in the day- 
time.” His presence defends us from the 
harmfulness of success; and if we “drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt us.” 
“The more thou visitest thy chamber, the 
more thou wilt like it; the less thou com- 
est thereunto, the more thou wilt loathe 
it. Ifin the beginning of thy conversion 
thou art content to remain in it, and keep 
to it well, it will afterwards be to thee a 
dear friend, and a most pleasant comfort.” 





A Sacrament Sunday in Rural 
Scotland 


BY REV. E. M. CHAPMAN, WORCESTER 


It all befell quite unexpectedly, as the 
best and worst things in life do befall. I 
had been in Edinburgh sauntering along 
Princess Street and rejoicing inits beauty. 
I had looked over the battlements of the 
castle to see a squad of bear-skinned 
Black Watch march in from Holyrood 
behind two pipers so magnificent in their 
swaying plaids and true piper swagger 
that they seemed like a commentary on 
all Scotch history. I had pried into sun- 
dry wynds in the Canongate, rattled the 
doors of St. Giles, only to find them 
locked, explored John Knox’s living 
rooms, where, astonishing to relate, my 
offer of a gratuity was respectfully de- 
clined, and tried to reconstruct in Holy- 
rood the extraordinarily varied society 
that ‘“collogued”’ there in Queen Mary’s 
day. 

Chen there dawned a certain Saturday 
morning of quite unseasonable warmth 
and perfect beauty when a hunger for the 
country fell mightily upon me. Those 
who were foreordained from the founda- 
tion of the world to be countrymen will 
understand—the cockney could not though 
it were explained. 

So Bradshaw was consulted. Brad- 
shaw is so cryptic and mysterious that to 
start upon a journey on the strength of 
a footnote to one of his innumerable 
pages gives one an awful sense of being 
in the hands of Providence, but where 
Bradshaw and “ Boots” agree one may 
venture. In the present case both gave 
me such assurance of the possibilities in- 
herent in the 3.380 afternoon express that 
that hour saw me facing northward with 
a ticket to Callendar in my pocket. 

Few brief railway journeys are richer 
in historical suggestion than that which 
brings the traveler into Scotland’s capital 
from the southeast and takes him out 
toward the northwest. Before entering 
the city he skirts Berwick and catches at 
least a glimpse of the field where, on one 
of his famous thirds of September, Crom- 
well’s Ironsides faced Leslie on the slopes 
of Dunbar. As he comes out he crosses 
Bannockburn and passes through Stirling 
under the shadow of the Wallace Me- 
morial. 

The journey was so pleasant that I was 
half sorry when the train drew into Cal- 
lendar station. And when Callendar it- 
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self proved to be a town with paved 
streets, a number of hotels and a-general 
hurrying to and fro I felt distinctly ag- 
grieved and was tempted to go on in dis- 
gust to Oban. But there were allevi- 
ations. Inquiry evoked the information 
that Loch Achray could be reached that 
evening without difficulty. A dogcart 
was therefore speedily brought up and I 
was soon bowling merrily over the excel- 
lent road that skirts Loch Vennachar, 
passes within a stone’s throw of the 
“Brig o’ Turk” and finally debouches 
upon the little grassy plain across which 
the Trossachs Hotel looks out on Loch 
Achray. This hotel, in respect of archi- 
tecture, situation and management, is 
well worth the study of all builders and 
keepers of American mountain resorts. 
Solidly and beautifully built of dark gray 
stone, it is set so wisely and yet incon- 
spicuously upon a lower slope of Sron 
Armailte as to harmonize perfectly with 
the gracious beauty of its surroundings 
without sacrificing in the least degree its 
command of the landscape. 

Sunday morning ushered in a day of 
brilliant sunlight, summer heat and per- 
fect quiet. Looking out on cattle, sheep 
and waterfowl, all seemingly in sympathy 
with the season and the day, one instinct- 
ively recalled Wordsworth’s lines on Yar- 
row Unvisited: 

Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow ; 
The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow! 
After a walk about the head of the loch 
and a chance conference with the road- 
master of the Aberfoyle pike whom I 
found there, I sauntered back to the hotel, 
reading Keble as I went, his placid verse 
seeming to fit perfectly into the setting of 
a Scotch Sunday. My return had been 
timed with reference to the hour of serv- 
ice at a little stone kirk that stood upon 
the brink of the loch not far from the 
hotel. 

It lacked a few minutes of noon as I 
entered the churchyard, where some of 
the congregation had already assembled. 
Beside the door stood one of the elders, a 
plain and humble man, who was rever- 
ently receiving the morning offering in a 
plate covered with a fair white cloth. I 
was informed that on most Sunday morn- 
ings the offering was collected during 
service, but that this was communion 
day, and therefore it was received with- 
out the kirk. There was something very 
seemly in this simple preparation for 
worship—the bareheaded and weather- 
beaten old Scotsman standing in the 
sunlight by the door, the perfect good 
taste that had covered the common recep- 
tacle for the offering with a spotless nap- 
kin, lending to it a dignity that a silver 
plate might have lacked, and the little 
pile of coin that slowly grew as the scat- 
tered congregation gathered. I saw none 
enter who did not contribute, and though 
the offering was almost entirely copper 
it yet did not seem meager or in any way 
unworthy as one watched the toil-marked 
hands that gave it. 

At last some three or four score had 
assembled and the service commenced. 
The order was a little intricate, and I am 
not certain that my reproduction of it is 
quite exact. But it began with a psalm 
sung to Old Hundred, in which the con- 
gregation was led by a cabinet organ and 
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asmallchoir. Thencamea prayer, another 
psalm, a lesson from the Old Testament, 
another prayer, a lesson from the New 
Testament, a hymn and then the sermon, 
which, as became a communion Sunday, 
consisted of a meditation upon the words 
fromthecross. Thenaftersinging, prayer 
and benediction those who desired to go 
away departed, and those who wished to 
commune went up into the “table pews.” 
These comprised the five or six rows of 
pews on either side of the aisle nearest 
the communion table, and the front of 
each was covered, like the plate at the 
door, with immaculate linen. 

A hymn was then given out, and while 
the little company of communicants sang 
it the elders went among them to collect 
the ‘‘tokens.’”’ The old-time “token’”’ was 
of metal and was issued by the proper 
church authorities to those who desired 
to commune and were counted worthy to 
do so. But here cards were used instead, 
and their collection enabled the minister 
to ascertain who of his flock had been 
present. I had at first intended to take 
the sacrament with the others, but being 
of course without a “‘token”’ and thinking 
that my presence at the table might pos- 
sibly cause embarrassment to the elders, 
I refrained and kept my place in the row 
immediately behind the ‘‘table pews.” 
This was in the pew of the local laird, as 
might be seen from the “Glenbruach” 
stamped upon the service-books. 

After collection of the “tokens” the 
elders retired and solemnly brought in 
the bread and wine, which were placed 
upon the table. A prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing was offered and the elements were 
distributed to the people. A slice of the 
bread was passed from the hand of the 
elder to the person sitting first in each 
pew, who handed it on to the others, each 
in turn breaking off a morsel. Then after 
the people had partaken the minister and 
elders were served, an exhortation was 
read, and with hymn, prayer and benedic- 
tion we were dismissed. It seems a far 
ery from that upper chamber in Jerusalem 
to this little gray kirk beside a Scottish 
loch—the two companies of communicants 
were almost perfectly contrasted—yet one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism bound them 
together and gave a new significance that 
day to this sacrament, which we rightly 
call the communion. 





The Rough Rider at the Organ 


BY A HOME MISSIONARY 


The home missionary’s bedroom was eleven 
feet long, nine feet nine inches wide, and the 
ceiling seven feet high, with two windows, 
one in the east, one in the south; the city, 
the farthest south in the United States, over- 
crowded, with no sewerage, very dusty most 
of the year. For more than five years he had 
slept in this room. But when a little girl 
fourteen years old, who less than two years 
before had been converted in the church, gave 
of her own accord $2 50 toward the erection of 
a new parsonage, he was doubly paid for all 
his discomfort; for she had sold her songster 
to get it. Surely it was a singing offering and 
the warble will never lose its power to com- 
fort. 

Many have said to this home missionary, 
Why do you live in such a place, you surely 
could do better? One Sunday morning he 
was in his study with his mind and heart full 
of his subject, The Extra Mile. The text 
was, ‘‘ Whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain.’’ About two hours 
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before the mvruing scrsice began he went 
into the church and opened the windows to 
let the air play through the building. This 
was not his custom at all; why he did it he 
eould not tell—perhaps never thought of a 
reason. He left thedoor ajar, went back to his 
study, sat down and mused upon the Jew 
carrying the Roman soldier’s baggage one 
mile; how the iniquitous system had gone 
on till taxes were collected in the same spirit, 
and how unlikely any man but a disciple of 
the Lord Jesus would ever think of serving in 
any “extra” way; how many people take 
or steal ‘‘extra’’ moments from the service, 
or feel: themselves flattered if they get to 
church on time, at the moment, even though 
five or ten minutes be spent in getting into the 
spirit of worship. 

All these thoughts were in his mind, when 
suddenly he heard singing accompanied by 
the organ in the church, and yet it was a full 
hour until time for service. He sat and 
bathed his soul in the strains that filled his 
study. He closed his eyes and let his heart 
drink it in foratime. At last he went in and 
looked through the place where the inside 
doors met and saw five men, all of whom had 
fought at Santiago de Cuba. They had cap- 
tured the church and were in possession of it. 
A Rough Rider was at the organ—an English- 
man and a deacon in a Congregational church. 
He had been shot through the hips with a 
Mauser rifle ball; his crutches were at his 
side; he was clothed in a new brown duck 
suit. When the missionary went in they 
stood up. He surrendered gladly, told them 
surely they could be at home in God’s house 
if anywhere in the world. The missionary 
urged them to continue to sing and play, 
which they did, while he returned to his 
study hard by. They sang several hymns 
with a will, carrying the four parts. Such 
music! The missionary envies not those who 
have heard the finest choirs in the old world 
or the new. While the wounded soldiers sang 
that ‘‘extra’’ hour (mile) in his church he 
could see the crowded transport, the perilous 
shore at Baiquiri, the march over the moun- 
tains, the hidden foe behind, before, on either 
side, the hunger, the damp ground at night 
and scorching sun by day—all this and much 
more went into that music, gave new meaning 
to every word and paid the home missionary 
one hundred fold for all his six years in a 
tropical sun, dust, dirt and annoyance. 

His sermon may have been poor—most ser- 
mons are very poor to the soul that delivers 
them if he dare think about that part. Be 
that as it may, he could affirm that the ‘ex- 
tra’’ moments given in service, ‘‘extra’’ mile 
freely traveled, ‘“‘extra’’ songs sung, alone 
bless the soul and none but the kingly Christ 
could have said it or done it “‘ while going up 
to Jerusalem.”’ The home missionary’s little 
church, with five wounded men from Santi- 
ago’s hills in his choir, with the Rough Rider 
at the organ voluntarily praising the God who 
had kept them safe in hymns, will ever bea 
paying picture in his heart. Yea, the faces 
he will see, the voices will he hear till his 
dying day. 


Mr. S T. Wellman of Cleveland, O., head 
of one of the largest manufactories of ma- 
chinery in this country, when interviewed by 
a representative of the London Chronicle 
recently, and asked to give some of the opin- 
ions formed by him after a careful comparison 
of the conditions which prevail in British and 
American industry, stated that he believed 
that the condition of both the British and 
German workmen engaged in the steel and 
iron industries was far better than that of the 
Pennsylvania or Ohio workmen engaged in 
the same industries. On the other hand, he 


believes that the British employer, owing to 
the hostility of the British Trades Unionist 
to labor-saving machinery, is handicapped 
fatally in his competition with the Ameri- 
ean prceducer and manufacturer of iron and 
steel. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The meeting Monday morning, held in the 
Union Park Church at the invitation of Dr. 
Noble, was not only largely attended, but 
took on some of the characteristics of the 
meetings of six or seven years ago when this 
gathering was one of the most important 
events of the week. ‘The subject was at- 
tractive, Our Responsibilities to Our New 
Possessions Won from Spain, with special 
reference to the duty of evangelizing them. 
The speakers were E. W. Blatchford, LL. D., 
Drs. Simeon Gilbert, J. A. Adams and G. R. 
Merrill. Dr. Gilbert called attention to the 
*‘open door ’”’ which God has set before the 
Christian people of the country, and referred 
also to the reflex influence which the dis- 
charge of our duty toward the inhabitants of 
the late Spanish colonies would be likely to 
have on our statesmanship, the trade of the 
country, education and religion. While in- 
sisting upon the duty of comity between 
Protestant denominations, Dr. Adams pointed 
out the necessity of so dealing with the Ro- 
man Catholics of the islands as to emphasize 
the American principle of complete separa- 
tion of church and state. Dr. Merrill, speak- 
ing with reference to the effect which mission- 
ary work in the former possessions of Spain 
would probably have on funds for missionary 
work already undertaken at home and abroad, 
took the ground and ably maintained it that 
the effect would be altogether favorable as 
furnishing new motives for giving, both in 
the way of evident need and of striking re- 
sults. Dr. Blatchford began his paper by 
referring to the fact that the war was not 
one of our choosing, but was begun for the 
sake of humanity, that the West India is- 
lands as well as the Philippines are ours by 
the right of conquest, and that we cannot 
now turn over any of them to Spain, share in 
their government with other nations or at 
present leave them to govern themselves. 

Our duty is to educate, civilize and Chris- 
tianize them. In the effort to discharge our 
Christian duty we have the sympathy of 
England, as well as the sympathy and the 
backing of best elements of our own country. 
President McKinley should appoint govern- 
ors, teachers and missionaries to do their 
work in the fear of God and instruct the 
people in the principies of the Word of God. 
So much interest was awakened by these 
papers and addresses, and there are so many 
who desire to speak, that the subject will be 
taken up again next Monday, and a minute 
prepared by a committee appointed for the 
purpose will be presented for adoption. 


Bible Study 

Rev. W. R. Newell will have classes this 
year, as last, on week day evenings in the 
different sections of the city for the study of 
the Bible. His aim is to cover the whole Bi- 
ble in a single season, giving, of course, only 
a superficial view of its contents, but striving 
to excite interest in its study. The classes 
were very popular last year and were attended 
by a great many people who rarely give much 
attention to Bible study. The classes will be 
held in the Chicago Avenue Church and the 
Church of the Covenant for the North Side, 
in the First Baptist Church, Chicago, and the 
First Baptist, Englewood, for the South Side, 
and in the Union Park Church for the West 
Side. A mass meeting in the interest of these 
classes was held Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Moody is expected to be present Oct. 1 at a 
meeting in the Auditorium to inaugurate the 
movement for this year. 


Talmage in Chicago 

Sunday the enlarged Jefferson Park Pres- 
byterian Church was dedicated. Dr. Gunsau- 
lus preached in the afternoon, and morning 
and evening atthe Third Presbyterian Church. 
Next Sunday Dr. Talmage the elder will 
preach and help to start his son on the fall 
and winter’s campaign. The success of the 





younger Talmage has been remarkable. Com- 
ing to a church which was in debt and from 
which the tide of population had turned away, 
he has not only secured the removal of the 
debt but the enlargement of the audience- 
room by at least a third of its former size and 
crowded it at every service. He is sensa- 
tional, but no one can deny that he preaches 
the gospel and in such a way that the common 
people delight to hear it. 


From the Western Colleges 

From reports thus far received it is evident 
that there is to be a decided increase this year 
in the number of persons who desire a college 
training. Over 200 new students have en- 
tered Colorado College, giving it the largest 
Freshman Class in its history. Four new in- 
structors have been added to the faculty—Dr. 
Samuel J. Barnett in physics, Mrs. Alice 
Fiske Eaton in German, Dr: Rufus M. Bagg 
in geology and Mr. Charles Brookover in 
biology. Give this college sufficient equip- 
ment and its usefulness will be increased ten- 
fold. Marietta has received the largest Fresh- 
man Class in its history. Its students have 
always been of an exceptionally high order. 
If its present effort to add to its endowment 
succeeds, as it must, and a fireproof building 
for its fine library of 55,000 volumes is secured 
this college will be on its feet and prepared to 
do even better work. Beloit has sixty-eight 
in its Freshman Class, twenty-two of the num- 
ber young women. Nearly all the rooms in 
Emerson Hall are occupied. This is wholly 
unexpected. The outlook for the year was 
never more promising. But p osperity brings 
needs. Notwithstanding the amount already 
secured, the college will not be able to meet 
demands which it cannot push aside till its 
present endowment is increased at least a 
quarter of a million. 


Business Inter: sts in Chicago 

Arrangements have been made for the com- 
pletion of the Northwestern Elevated Rail- 
road. For two years little or nothing has 
been done on it. Northsiders have wondered 
when they were going to be furnished with 
anything like adequate transportation. More 
than $4,000,000 have been tied up in the enter- 
prise. The prospects now are that the road 
will be completed and running within a year. 
Mr. Yerkes is credited with its financial man- 
agement. Report has it that a company of 
Chicago capitalists, among them Marshall 
Field, P. D. Armour and N. B. Ream, have 
purchased a large block of Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad stock and intend to see that 
this road is put into first-class condition and 
made tributary to Chicago. Such men as 
those named above do not often fail in their 
undertakings, nor are they men who enter 
into wild and senseless speculations. 

Chicago, Sept. 24. FRANKLIN. 





The Northwestern Christian Advocate says 
that the recent school census shows the pres- 
ent population of the city of Chicago by na- 
tionalities (wherever born) to be as follows: 
American 488,683, Belgian 2,011, Bohemian 
89,280, Canadian 34,907, Chinese 2,445, Danish 
21,761, English 44,223, French 21,840, German 
490,542, Greek 1,644, colored 25,814, Holland 
19,148, Hungarian 4,452, Irish 248,142, Italian 
23,061, Lithuanian 1,411, Mexican 152, Norwe- 
gian 45,690, Polish 96,853, Russian 38,987, Scotch 
22,942, Spanish 568, Swedish 111,190, Swiss 
4,401, Welsh 3,774, other countries 1,713, mixed 
parentage 5,954. The leading elements in the 
population are first the Germans, then Ameri- 
cans, third the Irish, then the Swedish, Polish, 
Bohemian and Norwegian and English, with 
more Russians than Canadians and more 
Italians than Scotch. One needs but to read 
this classification of the elements of her popu- 
tion to perceive the difficulty of the problem 
which Chicago has to solve. 
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In 


The Successor to Dr. Hall 

The only progress made toward the selection 
of a successor to Dr. John Hall is the continu- 
ing of the temporary pulpit supply committee, 
and making it permanent until the successor 
be chosen. There is no pronounced sentiment 
in the congregation in favor of any man or 
men—for some think two pastors ought to be 
provided. Dr. Alexander Connell of London 
preached Sunday before last and Dr. Scofield 
of Northfield last Sunday, and congregations 
were large on both occasions. Members of 
the pulpit committee do not say whether they 
will favor an American or an Englishman. 
There seems to be a feeling, however, that a 
foreigner will be chosen. Inquiry brings out 
the fact that none of the elders who left the 
church last spring will return. They say the 
death of the pastor does not change matters. 
Several men are mentioned as successor to 
Dr. Hall in the presidency of the board of 
home missions. A possible man is Dr. John 
Balcom Shaw, moderator of presbytery, pas- 
tor of one of the largest of New York congre- 
gations, active in mission work of the New 
York Synod, trustee of Union and member of 
the board of foreign missions. The fact that 
he is identified with Union may be against 
him. A unique incident of the Fifth Avenue 
vacancy is the fact that hundreds of ministers 
are writing the supply committee, not in their 
own behalf, as is often the case when less 
prominent pulpits are to be filled, but coansel- 
ing the selection of this or that man and prof- 
fering advice, showing that the whole Pres- 
byterian denomination is interested, and that 
deeply. 


Changes at Union Seminary 

Union Seminary opened this week. In an 
interview forecasting the work of the future 
President Hall said that plans are maturing 
for the enlargement of the faculty, with the 
aim of making the seminary the most com- 
pletely equipped theological institution in the 
world, Along spiritual lines ‘‘all hearts are 
seeking the development of a type of student 
life that shall combine with scholarly vigor a 
large-minded interest in the practical work of 
evangelization.”” Speaking of the scholarship 
funds President Hall said the board and fac- 
ulty are dissatisfied with the administration 
of them on a primary basis of financial need. 
Two classes of scholarships have therefore 
been provided, one with and the other without 
stipend. Buth will be awarded to students on 
the basis of merit, regard being had in deter- 
mining merit to rank as students and to Chris- 
tian life and work. Eventually examinations 
will be instituted for all candidates for schol- 
arships. 

‘In adopting this new plan,” said President 
Hall, ‘“‘the faculty is fully aware that for a 
time at least the number of students in attend- 
ance at the seminary may be reduced. But 
this fact does not give the board concern. I 
believe that our plan will exalt the tone of 
student life, will exclude undesirable men, 
will adequately meet the reasonable needs of 
strong and valuable men and will attract from 
all parts of the country that class of men best 
fitted for leading the church and serving the 
world in the twentieth century.’’ The increase 
in the number of lay workers, which is marked 
in all denominations, has brought out the 
need, in President Hall’s judgment, of ade- 
quate training for lay service. ‘* Hence the 
faculty purposes to offer in the near future a 
series of evening lectures for lay workers, 
whereby men and women now serving as pri- 
vate Christians in the manifold forms of church 
work may enjoy the advantages of careful 
training in theological study, Biblical research 
and practical method. The lectures will be 
open to suitable persons from all Christian 
bodies, and distinguished ministers represent- 
ing various ecclesiastical polities will co-oper- 
ate with the faculty.” 
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and Around New York 


One Million Dollars in New Churches 

Three of the finest churches New York has 
ever had, with a total value of nearly $1,000,000, 
are completed and are to be dedicated almost 
simultaneously. One of these is the Univer- 
salist Church of the Divine Paternity, which 
moved up to West Central Park, because at 
Forty-fifth Street and Fifth Avenue it had no 
room to spread out and introduce new features. 
This Fifth Avenue church was erected in the 
forties, and was laughed at for being so far in 
the country and among cattle yards. Thenew 
church, in late English Gothic, has the Magda- 
len tower from Oxford, a Carnegie memorial 
organ, and some of the most exquisite stone 
carving in America. Another of the three is 
a Knox Reformed chapel, a part of the Colle- 
giate system, and as beautifulin its way as the 
one just mentioned. A feature of it isa room, 
seating 800, intended to accommodate the 
famous Knox Bible class. The third is the 
Washington Heights Baptist, which occupies 
an ideal location, where its sparkling Georgia 
marble shows to commanding advantage. 
Better church art than is shown in these three 
new churches cannot be seen in New York. 


A New Thing Well Done 

Rev. Howard §. Bliss so far varies an old idea 
that he makes it quite new. He writes a pas- 
toral letter, not from his church study for 
publication in his church paper, but from 
Jaffrey, N. H., where “ groups of children are 
trudging over these hills to the little red 
schoolhouses,”” and when ‘maples here and 
there are putting on bright signals of red and 
the faithful pastor of Jaffrey church is back 
from his vacation.’’ His address to his mem- 
bers and congregation at Upper Montclair, 
published in eight-page pamphlet form, is de- 
lightfully fresh, full of feeling, of love, of en- 
couragement. For example: “I can hardly 
believe that it will be my fifth year as shep- 
herd of my much-loved flock. How swiftly, 
how happily the years have flown!” Then 
he mentions the new church, adds a plea for 
funds and remarks, as any earnest pastor 
might, ‘‘ How I wish our Wednesday even- 
ing prayer meetings might take on new life 
and interest!”’ In the hope that he may be 
able to stimulate them to do so he sends on a 
list of topics, wonderfully bright and apt, and 
concludes with appreciative words of the En- 
deavorers, the Woman’s Aid, the Sunday 
school, remarking concerning tne last that, 
with increased church membership, ‘ we 
ought to be able to secure faithful teachers in 
all departments ’’—a hopeful and yet doubt- 
ful plea of a man who has been a Sunday 
school superintendent. 


Welcoming Pastors Home Again 

Dr. Storrs, on the first Sunday of his revurn 
from Shelter Island, held an informal recep- 
tion, he having announced that he would be 
pleased to meet all who wished to speak with 
him. His sermon, delivered with unusual 
earnestness and vigor, made a delightful use 
of the seasons and their meanings in refer- 
ence tothe higher life. Dr. Behrends preached 
on his first Sunday a sermon on peace, and in 
it there were many references to war. Mr. 
Herald is back in his pulpit just about recov- 
ered from his terrible quarantine experience. 
Dr. Abbott came back last Sunday; when 
Rally Day was pretty generally kept, espe- 
cially in Brooklyn Sunday schools. A few 
Manhattan schools observed it. 


For Education of Cubans 

Some prominent Cubans being in the city, a 
meeting was held last week for the purp. se of 
finding out from them the educational, social 
and religious conditions of the island. There 
were present three professors in the University 
of Havana and two others long/fresident and 
long active ia island effsirs., Some members 
of the missionary boards appointed to study 
conditions obtaining in our new dominions 


were present, as were about twenty-five others 
interested in Cuban development. It was as- 
certained that anything like exact knowledge 
was unobtainable, the Spanish Government 
never having taken an honest census. The 
inquiry dwelt chiefly upon educational condi- 
tions. Asked whether Cubans, as a whole, 
would welcome Protestant efforts, the reply 
was that the better class, who have traveled 
and are broad-minded, would, but that the 
other classes, as a result of ignorance, prob- 
ably would not. About 32 per cent. of Cubans 
are negroes, and of these 7 to 10 per cent. can 
read. Of those who can read, taken as a whole 
on the island, these gentlemen thought their 
number about one in four, The number of 
common schools in Cuba is about 400, while 
the number there should be by Spanish law is 
1,800; and even this larger number is far in- 
adequate. The instruction in the schools 
relates chiefly to the Roman Catholic Charch, 
and many who graduate from the University 
of Havana know less than many who do not. 
The reason, Spanish politics and church in- 
fluence. Asked if a Young Men’s Christian 
Association building in Havana, which might 
be placed there by the Army and Navy Chris- 
tian Commission for the advantage of American 
soldiers in our prospective army of occupation, 
would attract the young men of the city, the 
reply was that young Cubans are athletic, and 
that if classes in English, a gymnasium and 
baths such as Americans have in their houses 
were provided, the Association would be sure 
of a large local support. The outcome of the 
meeting was a decision to write to President 
McKinley, telling him the representative char- 
acter of those present, and a-king him to send, 
at such time as he deemed expedient, a trained 
educator to Cuba for the purpose of studying 
the conditions and making a report upon 
them. Asked if any steps had yet been taken 
looking to the introduction of a common school 
system into Cuba, those gentlemen replied 
there had not been and that it was yet too 
early for such action. Owing to their own 
lack of knowledge concerning the conditions—- 
a lack due to the negligence of the Spanish 
government—they thought the appointment 
of the expert investigator now especially 
needed. The movement having its vital 
force in this meeting is interested in public 
schools in the belief that these must precede 
and make possible educational institutions on 
Christian foundations or even Protestant mis- 
sionary effort itself. The Cubans present 
made, in spite of the fact that but one of them 
could speak English, a favorable impression 
as men of large culture and patriotic pur- 
poses. Twoof them said they had formerly 
been Catholics, but were now “‘not much, if 
anything.”’ CAMP. 


For ten years S. M. Sayford has devoted 
himself to a peculiar and fruitful kind of 
evangelistic work among college students, 
visiting during the past year no less than 
fifty-seven institutions, principally in the 
West. During the summer he presided over 
the Students’ Conference at Lake Geneva, 
Wis. He was also present at Northfield, 
conducting there the class for personal work. 
Daring the entire period of his labors Mr. 
Sayford estimates that as many as 25,000 
young men have taken the cevenant which 
he presents. Its object is to secure a purer 
and more consecrated Christian life. Mr. 
Sayford is supported in his work by eight or 
ten prominent business men and one or two 
generous women in and around New York 
and Boston. He expects to labor in New 
England and the Maritime Provinces until 
Christmas, and then will visit colleges in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryiand. 
He is to have an assistant this year in the 
person of Mr. R. G. Hooper, a recent gradu- 
ate from Ohio Wesl« yan University. 





THE HOME 


To the Linnaea in October 
BY LOUISE P. MERRITT 

Slight Linnwa, dainty maid! 

Were thy tender charms displayed 

In the ballroom’s garish light, 

Searcely would’st thou catch the sight. 

But thou lov’st th’ enchanted land 

Where the pointed fir trees stand ; 

Softly through their clasping hands 

Drop the sunlight’s loosened strands, 

Where through mossy courses green 

Slips the brooklet. Scarcely seen 

Noddest thou beneath our feet, 

Breathing faintly odors sweet, 

While thy rosy, graceful bells 

Hold a charm no pencil tells. 


Midst October’s gorgeous haze 
Tellest thou of June’s green days. 
Dear, how fared the woodsy world 
When thy earliest buds unfurled ? 
Did the ‘‘ silver caladee °’ 

Cheerful matins pipe for thee? 

Did the thrush, with solemn bell, 
Dewy vespers sweetly tell? 

Now the juncoes faintly trill, 

And chickadees are never still. 
Fragile thing! How dar’st thou here 
When the winter’s blasts are near? 


Gently shook each little bell 

As it could a secret tell. 

Though my ear no music caught, 
From their presence came a thought. 
Sweet Linn:wa, slender maid! 

Thou need’st never be afraid ; 
Where thou art, June lives again, 
Sunshine follows in thy train. 


The value of music asa 
healing agent in certain 
nervous disorders is rec- 
ognized by eminent physicians. Experi- 
ments made in private hospitals show 
that the fatigue consequent upon over- 
wrought feeling and other derangements 
of the emotional life may be counteracted 
by a judicious use of music. The tired 
nervous centers are soothed or lubricated, 
as it were, by the ‘‘concord of sweet 
sounds.” In other instances where pa- 
tients are suffering from ennui stagnation 
of the system bas been broken up and 
circulation quickened by the surprise of 
lively and joyous musical selections. 
The great violinist, Ole Bull, once asked 
a famous medical specialist how he ac- 
quired so large a practice, and he replied, 
half-jokingly: ‘‘Because I give my pa- 
tients more music than medicine.’ Never- 
theless the answer was based upon a true 
therapeutic principle. David’s harp driv- 
ing the tormenting spirit from Saul and 
the lyre of Timotheus rousing Alexander 
to fury are classical illustrations of the 
same truth. But even if it possesses no 
healing influence music can be used ad- 
vantageously in convalescence. Who 
would not gladly substitute a sweet song 
or a well-played sonata for the tiresome 
talk often heard in an invalid’s chamber? 
Sunday is a particularly good day for this 
sort of ministry to a convalescent friend. 


Healing Power of 
Music 


How often do we hear people 
say, in regard to remarks or 
actions which they knowshould 
bave been different: ‘“O, you mustn’t 
mind that; it’s only my way.” Perhaps 


‘it’s My 
Way ” 


the person is habitually cross and irri- 
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table at breakfast, or has a habit of look- 
ing at the dark side of everything, or is 
constantly ridiculing his acquaintances, 
or has a blunt, disagreeable way of say- 
ing just what he thinks without consider- 
ing the feelings of others, or he can’t hear 
another praised without adding something 
uncomplimentary, for any or all of these 
faults he is in the habit of excusing him- 
self, either in speech or thought, with the 
words: “I can’t help it; it’s my way.” 
Or, perhaps, it is his friends who say: 
“O, you mustn’t mind John. It’s just 
his way and he doesn’t mean much by it.”’ 
But is that really any excuse at all? 
‘‘My way” stands for character, and it 
is the duty of every individual to be con- 
stantly striving to make his character 
what it ought to be. If he finds that 
rudeness, irritability, unkind speech or 
any other fault is so habitual with him as 
to be called his ‘“ way,’’ then it is high 
time for him to change his way. The 
fact that it ‘comes natural” to him 
means simply that it is his besetting sin 
and must be fought with more than ordi- 
nary vigor. 


The Lady of the House in the 
Kitchen 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 

To the fortunate housekeeper who is ac- 
customed to competent service in her 
kitchen the intervals of ‘‘changing help”’ 
are extremely trying, whether they come 
in the midst of spring cleaning, summer 
hospitality, fall sewing or winter phi- 
lanthropies. But, like all the disagreeable 
experiences of life, they bring lessons 
which presumably are needed, and the 
wise woman will be on the lookout for 
them. And, in general, it must be allowed 
that the lessons are those of a larger char- 
ity and forbearance. Now and then a 
woman of rare strength and competency 
emerges in a spirit of complacence from 
the unwonted struggle with her stove and 
sink. But most of us are in a mood to 
look more, not less, leniently on the short- 
comings of those who must do for us, year 
in and year out, what we are so weary of 
doing for ourselves a month or perhaps a 
week. . 

It is too much the fashion, nowadays, in 
protest against that narrowness which will 
not call the man who works with his head 
a worker at all, to make light of the gen- 
uine hardships which attend manual labor. 
The merchant, conscious of carrying a 
load of responsibility wholly unknown to 
the man who shovels in his coal, will main- 
tain that hisown is theharder lot. ‘Har- 
der,” it unquestionably is as to mental 
strain, but not harder as to exposure, or 
physical fatigue, or liability to disease— 
not harder, surely, when its results in 
money, in appreciation, in opportunity are 
taken intoaccount. If it were possible to 
change places, the man of heavier cares 
would not choose to lay them down. So 
of the positions of mistress and maid. 
The burdened, anxious housekeeper may 
say, ina moment of exasperation or dis- 
couragement, that Norah in the kitchen 
has an easier time than she. But a week 
over the cooking stove is pretty sure to 
send her back to her end of the house—to 
her account-books, and sewing machine 
and camphor chests, even to her social 
“obligations,” and her church “duties ”’ 
—in a more contented spirit. 
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Unless she is more than commonly ob- 
tuse she will have learned a number of 
small practical lessons that will tend to 
make life easier for Norah. She will not 
be so strict about the‘order in which the 
day’s work proceeds, provided only it is 
out of the way before night. It may of- 
fend her eye as much as ever when she 
steps into the kitchen to see cooking go- 
ing on while unwashed breakfast dishes 
are standing in the sink, but she will ap- 
preciate the necessity of getting the bak- 
ing into the oven while the fire is at its 
best. She will understand how the tardi- 
ness of the grocer or the ice man may 
make bits of work dovetail into each 
other in a wholly different way this Sat- 
urday from last. She knows from her 
own bitter experience that the forces of 
nature hold even herkitchen range within 
their sway, and can well believe that the 
irons do not heat as fast in a southeast 
wind as in a northwest one. She is less 
resentful of suggestions to substitute 
this dessert for that, in deference to the 
exigencies of washing or sweeping day, 
and more careful to give her own orders 
with reference to the best economy of 
steps and strength. 

In other small ways she will resolve to 
be less of a martinet. She will not give 
up the good old rule—‘“ A place for every- 
thing and everything in’its place ’’—but 
she will more often allow Norah to deter- 
mine what the place shall be. She will 
forego the pleasure of seeing all her tins 
in one shining row now that she realizes 
how “‘handy ” it is to have the gem-pan 
stand beside the mixing-bow] and the egg- 
beater. She will not insist on having the 
kitchen dishes arranged in the same or- 
derly fashion as those in the dining-room 
closet—plates all on the lower shelves 
and cups higher up—for she understands 
that cups must be used oftener than 
plates and that to a short arm the reach- 
ing up is quite a matter. She will even 
be tolerant of personal idiosyncrasies 
and will forbear to criticise arrange. 
ments which seem to her less convenient, 
if to Norah they seem more so. 

When there are new things to be 
bought she will consult Norah’s prefer- 
ence about them—assuming, of course, 
that Norah is fairly competent and de- 
sirable and shows some signs of being a 
‘‘permanency.’’ She may like one style 
of ice-pick and Norah another, but if it is 
Norah who is to wield the pick there can 
be no loss of dignity in allowing her to 
choose it. Even looking at the matter 
from the purely selfish point of view, 
Norah will do the best work with the 
tools that suit her best. 

The importance of providing needed 
conveniences and attending to small re- 
pairs promptly will be realized anew by 
the housekeeper who is fresh from a sea- 
son in her own kitchen. She cannot, of 
course, afford to furnish Norah with 
every new patented contrivance she may 
fancy, but a reasonable expenditure in 
such ways will do much to facilitate work. 
And surely when the old conveniences 
wear out it is only fair that they should 
be repaired or replaced without annoying 
delays. Many a meal would be put onto 
the table more promptly but for a strug- 
gle to make one frying-pan do the work 
of two, or to whip cream with an egg 
beater that should have been given to the 
ashman weeks ago. Money should be 
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spent in the kitchen on a scale at least as 
lavish as in the rest of the house. Norah 
will notice if economy is practiced there 
as it is not practiced anywhere else, and 
will be more than human if she does not 
resent it. 

The mistress of the house will be more 
impressed with the importance of the 
kitehen department after she has been 
managing it herself for a season, and less 
inclined to underrate—and underpay— 
the ability that is required to carry it on 
successfully. It does, in fact, correspond 
pretty fairly to a “department” in a 
factory or store, and the person who has 
the capacity to conduct it is in the posi- 
tion of a foreman rather than of an ordi- 
nary employé. 





A Children’s Bible Class 


BY REV. JOHN L, KEEDY 


When I was in the seminary a series of 
lectures by Professor Brastow on cate- 
chetics brought the subject of the religious 
education and training of children before 
me in a forcible way. This method of 
leading the children to Christ made a 
strong appeal to me, and set me at once 
upon acourse of study, which by the time 
of settlement in my first parish had run 
through many phases of the general sub- 
ject—such as Christ’s Treatment of Chil- 
dren, The Child Nature, The Nature of 
Child Conversion, The Method of the New 
Education, Religion and Childhood being 
the mostimportant. The result of these 
lectures and studies was to establish the 
belief that whatever tendency there may 
be toward evil, the child nature itself is 
not evil—that what the child needs is for- 
mation of character now, instead of refor- 
mation of character afterward; that if 
Christ and service are made attractive, and 
sin and selfishness are shown to be ruin- 
ous, the child will instinctively choose 
goodness; that it is as much the duty of a 
minister to keep sin out of some lives as 
itis to get sin out of others; and that the 
mistake has been in assuming that one 
must be converted from a sinful experi- 
ence instead of from a sinful principle. 

Once settled in my pastorate, I found all 
the conditions favorable for a trial of the 
method of gaining converts by awakening 
the religious nature of the child. The fact 
that the Sunday school was defective in 
the method, content and spirit of its in- 
struction, and the further fact that reli- 
gious training in the homes, except in a 
few cases, had been abandoned, seemed to 
make some such plan necessary if the old 
story of the drifting of the children from 
the church and Christ was to be written 
differently. At first it seemed best to ac- 
complish the result by improving the Sun- 
day schoo] and home life, but it soon 
became apparent that such a program in- 
volved a long course of training for the 
teachers, while in the direction of reli- 
gious training in the home there would be 
many children remaining untouched. The 
plan of personally conducting a class in 
catechetics seemed therefore almost nec- 
essary and I submitted the plan to the 
church officers, and fortunately the project 
was received with considerable enthusi- 
asm, although one good brother, by, the 
mere mention that it savored of the Epis- 
copal custom, threatened to defeat its 
kindly reception. 

What catechism was to be used as the 
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basis of theinstruction was the next ques- 
tion, and it was one not easy to answer 
satisfactorily. Several things were clear: 
First, that the atmosphere of the class 
must be devotional rather than intellec- 
tual; second, that the subject matter of 
the catechism must be the newer form of 
doctrine rather than the old; and, third, 
that the questions and answers of the cate- 
chism should have been prepared accord- 
ing to the latest principles of pedagogy. 
The first of these was in the interest of 
seriousness, the second in the interest 
of truth, and the third in the interest of 
attention and impression; so at once I 
began my task. 

The catechism consists of three courses 
of 150 questions in each course. As the 
class is conducted by me, each course re- 
quires about twenty weeks—October to 
March—for three years. The first course 
was on the Bible—the books, the authors 
of the books, their object, etc.—most of 
the course dealing with the New Testa- 
ment books and the Old Testament deca- 
logue, with a digression, starting from 
the Acts of the Apostles, on apostolic 
history and what it means to be a Chris- 
tian. The answers to the questions of 
authorship, object, contents, etc., of the 
different books of the Bible were in ac- 
cord with the established results of recent 
scholarship, although the critical interest 
was never allowed to supplant the prac- 
tical. And while the critical result was 


* stated the critical method by which that 


result was obtained was never introduced. 
One or two examples will show the char- 
acter of the questions. In reference to 
the gospel according to St. Luke the cate- 
chism is as follows: ‘‘Who wrote the 
third gospel?” ‘‘ Luke, the beloved phy- 
sician.”” ‘What can you tell me about 
him?” ‘He was one of Paul's converts 
and his companion.” ‘For whom did 
Luke write his gospel?”’ ‘For his friend 
Theophilus and for all Gentiles.”” ‘* What 
are the chief truths of Luke’s gospel?” 
“Jesus is the friend of sinners, and sal- 
vation is free and for all men.” 

As respects the Acts of the Apostles 
the questions are: ‘‘ Who wrote the Acts 
of the Apostles? What is the nature of 
this book? Does it tell us what all the 
apostles did? Name some of the men 
besides Paul who were leaders in the 
work of spreading the gospel. By what 
means did Christianity spread? Why did 
they have churches in those days? Why 
do we have churches today? What is it 
to become a Christian? Why ought we to 
become Christians? Can children become 
Christians?’’ The Third Commandment 
is dismissed with three questions: ‘“ What 
is the Third Commandment?” ‘“ What 
does thiscommandment forbid?” ‘ Pro- 
fane swearing and the irreverent use of 
God’s names.” ‘Is it manly to swear?” 
“No, it is vulgar and a mark of bad 
breeding.” The aim of this course was 
to create interest in and love for the 
“Book of books,” to show what an inter- 
esting and helpful book the Bible is. 

The second course consists of about 150 
questions under the following headings: 
Prayer, Sin, Salvation, Faith, Love to 
God and Man, Christian Growtb, The 
Meaning of Life, Confessing Christ, Be- 
ing a Christian, Christian Giving, Tem- 
perance and Patriotism. Here, as in the 
other course, there was a careful avoid- 
ance of the old phraseology, the explana- 
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tion of the different doctrines and duties 
being made in other than Scripture lan- 
guage. The aim throughout was to lead 
to Christ and to Christian living rather 
than to instruct, and the questions were 
shaped to that end. For example, the 
questions under Sin sought to show 
that a life of sin is abnormal and ruinous, 
that the sinful man is like a fish out of 
water, like an orange tree planted in the 
polar clime. To be all it can be the fish 
must have water, the tree must have 
warmth, the soul must have Christ. 

The third course relates to the church 
—the object, officers, their duties, church 
membership and duties of church mem- 
bers, baptism, the Lord's Supper, mis- 
sionary activity of our Congregational 
churches, with a short explanation of the 
work of each of the Congregational so- 
cieties. 

In regard to the method of conducting 
the class the things about which I was 
the most careful were: the devotional 
character, thoroughness of work and reg- 
warity of attendance. The first was se- 
cured by singing a familiar song, followed 
by a brief prayer, the second by a system 
of grading and examinations, while the 
attendance somehow took care of itself. 
The first year the class numbered thirty 
(almost all the children in the parish be- 
tween the ages of eight and fifteen), the 
average attendance being twenty-four. 
Some of the children came two miles or 
more through the disagreeable weather 
of the winter. During the last year the 
class numbered thirty-two, with a little 
lower average than the year before. The 
class met Saturday afternoon of each 
week in the parlors of the church, where 
we were free from intrusion. Seven to 
ten questions, neatly typewritten on linen 
paper of uniform size and so arranged as 
to be tied together in book form, were 
distributed to each member of the class 
each week, upon which they were ques- 
tioned at the following meeting. Exam- 
inations at stated times served to hold 
the interest, and a sort of public grad- 
uation exercise marked the successful 
close of each course. 

Of the results nothing need be said in 
this public way. No other part of my 
work, however, has brought better re- 
turns. Not a few of the children have 
already chosen Christ and have a deep 
and true conception of what it means to 
be a follower of Christ. That is the 
greatest result, but it is not all. 


Benjamin Franklin’s New Chap- 
ter for Genesis 


BY GEORGE H, WESTLEY 


Among the many clever things ascribed 
to our illustrious countryman, Benjamin 
Franklin, there are few more clever than 
the new chapter for the book of Genesis 
which he once improvised for purposes of 
argument. Happening to come across this 
interesting literary curiosity in an old 
and long forgotten magazine, I have tran- 
scribed it and present it below, together 
with the circumstances under which the 
aforesaid new chapter came to be written, 
or rather spoken. 

A gentleman signing himself W. 8., 
writing from London under date of April 
16, 1764, relates how while in company 
with Dr. Franklin one day the conversa- 
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tion happened to turn upon religious in- 
tolerance and persecution. Dr. Franklin, 
whose heart was as large as his under- 
standing, did not fail to urge many un- 
answerable arguments against a practice 
so obviously repugnant to every dictate 
of humanity. At length, in support of 
what he had advanced, he called for a 
Bible, and turning to the book of Genesis 
he read as follows: 


CHAP. LXVII. 


And it came to pass after these things, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent, about the 
going down of the sun. 

2. And behold, a man bowed with age, com- 
ing from the way of the wilderness, leaning 
on a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose and met him, and 
said unto him, Turn in, I pray thee, and wash 
thy feet and tarry all night; and thou shalt 
arise early in the morning and go thy way. 

4. But the man said, Nay, for I will abide 
under this tree. 

5. And Abraham pressed him greatly ; so he 
turned and they went into the tent; and Abra- 
ham baked unleavened bread, and they did 
eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man 
blessed not God, he said unto him, Wherefore 
dost thou not worship the most high God, cre- 
ator of heaven and earth? 

7. And the man answered and said, I do not 
worship thy God, neither do I call upon his 
name; for I have made to myself a God which 
abideth always in my house, and provideth 
me with all things. 

8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against 
the man, and he arose and fell upon him and 
drave him forth with blows into the wilder- 
ness. 

9, And at midnight God called unto Abra- 
ham, saying, Abraham, where is the stranger ? 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, 
he would not worship thee, neither would he 
call upon thy name; therefore have I driven 
him out from before my face into the wilder- 
ness. 

11. And God said, Have I borne with him 
these hundred, ninety and eight years, and 
nourished him and clothed him, notwithstand- 
ing his rebellion against me; and coulds’t not 
thou, that art thyself a sinner, bear with him 
one night? 

12. And Abraham said, Let not the anger of 
my Lord wax hot against his servant: lo, I 
have sinned ; forgive me I pray thee. 

13. And he arose and went forth into the 
wilderness, and sought diligently for the man 
and found him: 

14. And returned with him to his tent; and 
when he had entreated him kindly, he sent 
him away in the morning with gifts. 

15. And God spake again unto Abraham, 
saying, For this thy sin shall thy seed be af- 
flicted four hundred years in a strange land. 

16. But for thy repentance will I deliver 
them; and they shall come forth with power, 
and with gladness of heart, and with much 
substance. 


“Town,” says the Londoner, “I was 
struck with the aptness of the passage to 
the subject, and did not fail to express 
my surprise that in all the discourses I 
had read against a practice so diametri- 
cally opposite to the genuine spirit of our 
holy religion I did not remember to have 
seen this chapter quoted, nor did I recol- 
lect my ever having read it, though no 
stranger to my Bible. Next morning, 
turning to the book of Genesis, I found 
there was no such chapter, and that the 
whole was a well-meant invention of my 
friend, whose sallies of humor, in which 
he is a great master, have always a useful 
and benevolent tendency.” 

The gentleman managed, though not 
without some difficulty, to procure a copy 
of the new chapter Dr. Franklin had thus 
composed and incorporated it in his letter, 
as above. One can hardly fail to admit 
that it was clever. 
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A HUNGRY LITTLE HEART 

In a paper on sulkiness in a recent Mothers 
in Council this phrase caught my eye: ‘“‘ The 
child needs absolute certainty of love some- 
where.” It has lingered in mind recalling an 
incident which it may be worth while to relate 
here. The occurrence had not to do with a 
sulky child, but may have warded off tenden- 
cies that develop serious faults in an eager, 
sensitive nature. 

Baby Charles was king in three households, 
a first grandbaby on both lines, with two cir- 
cles of aunts and uncles to adorehim. Few 
babies bask in warmer outpourings of love and 
admiration, and if he lacked anything it was 
the wholesome letting alone so desirable for a 
child of quick sensibilities. 

When the little sister Marie came not one of 
his elders was more pleased than four-year-old 
Charles. He shared in the family rejoicing as 
sincerely in this as in other happy events. 
‘*Marie has come! Marie has come!” he ran 
to tell his favorite aunt. But after she had 
held the pink newcomer in her arms a while 
he bethought him of that enjoyed place which 
had heretofore been quite his own. 

**Put her down,” he said. 

**But she might cry.” 

‘* Let her cry,” returned Charles, with fine 
indifference. 

Now this aunt knew of another child in 
whose jealousy thoughtless young relatives 
found much amusement. ‘O, why did you 
come? We want to see the new baby. We 
don’t care for you now,” they would say, 
laughingly admiring the angry, indignant child 
and convulsed over her queer plans for dis- 
posing of the new baby. 

But the aunt whom little Charles loved best 
held her supremacy by right of her measure of 
affection for him. She had felt that it would 
be well that the little fellow should share with 
another the adoration the three households 
had to lavish on babyhood, but she meant that 
the sharing should take place gradually and 
be unnoticed and painless. It was not easy 
always dividing herself tactfully between the 
two claimants, especially as Baby Marie grew 
older, for the small lady seemed to feel her 
brother’s spirit of monopoly and perhaps reck- 
oned his favorite relative along with those 
dearest toys and best books especially desira- 
ble because in a measure withheld. 

**Do you love me? ”’ Charles came to ask his 
mother many, many times a day, and when 
assured of her unalterable affection would 
plead, “just a least bit better than you do 
Marie?” 

But to this last yearning the loyal mother 
felt that she must only reply by further 
pledges of her love for both. Marie was the 
father’s pet. The grandfathers adored her. 
Charles was often captious toward grandmas 
and relatives; Marie always sweet and hug- 
able. Charles was scarcely receiving his 
share of attention, but little he cared if only 
his mother would love him better than she 
did Marie, and by no tactful ignoring of the 
subject could his thoughts be permanently 
diverted. Appeals to his generosity were 
powerless to heal his sense of loss. At what- 
ever hour of the night she went to his bedside 
Charles would clasp his mother’s neck with 
his yearning arms and always the same in- 
quiry, ‘‘Do you love me?” 

To the favorite aunt he often put the same 
inquiry, but to no one else. At last one day 
this aunt, feeling, with the intuition by which 
a woman divines much that cannot be rea- 
soned out, that something in the child’s na- 
ture demanded just this certainty of knowing 
there was a heart supremely his and all his 
own, went to him and said, ‘“‘ Charles, [’ve 
been thinking it over and I find that I do love 
you just an atom better than I do Marie.” 
She felt this no untruth, but a serious ven- 
ture perhaps not well taken. The look of 
sweet content and happiness that overspread 
the expressive little face assured her she had 
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made no mistake, The child’s unrest van- 
ished. He told his mother his good news the 
moment he reached home, gradually left off 
his pleading demands and became content 
about a matter that had evidently given him 
real suffering. 

Probably there are few children just like 
Charles. But surely there are many sensi- 
tive, eager-hearted children, many babies 
overpetted and praised, many sad little hearts 
tormented by the curses of our human heri- 
tage, likely to suffer deeply even before they 
can tell why or give expression to their yearn- 
ings and unrest. Here, too, is a child who 
needs to ‘‘ be led to feel to the very depths of 
his selfish, tortured heart that in one quarter 
at least there will be inexhaustible mercy and 
tenderness and sympathy.” 

May not sulkiness and many other trying 
faults come from causes heedlessly over- 
looked but quite preventable if wisely recog- 
nized and eased ? A, MT. 


A SUCCESSFUL ‘‘ MANAGER "’ 

I have been asked to tell how it is that I 
keep house on a small income, with two un- 
trained servants, with comfort to my family, 
and apparently without worry and trouble to 
myself. I feel like recalling the old conun- 
drum, ‘‘ Why does a mill run better by night 
than by day?”’ Answer: “It doesn’t!’’ So, 
when | am asked to tell how I keep house in 
this idyllic manner, I must frankly confess I 
don’t do it. Yet each thoughtful woman has 
extracted out of her own experience some bits 
of precious truth; if we could collect these bits 
and put them together, they might make some 
housekeeper’s fortune. I have two such bits, 
and I cheerfully contribute them to the general 
fund. 

One is the fixed habit of thinking twelve 
hours ahead, planning what is to be done, who 
is todo it and how. I feel upon me as I say 
this the scornful eyes of many a matron, who 
says, ‘Of course one must do this; as if one 
ever failed to do it.” 

I am not presuming to offer help to those 
who are already past-mistresses in the profes- 
sion, but to young housekeepers I would say: 
Lay your plans at least a day ahead, and take 
your servants, perhaps, too, your husband aud 
children, into them. Then “John” will not 
get up with his heart set on a quiet morning in 
the library, when you know the carpet has tv 
be shaken; your daughters will not have 
promised themselves a cake, when the oven is 
to be full of pies; and Mam’ Dilsey will not 
have her kettle hot for a scrubbing day, when 
there are raisins to be seeded. 

Of course you cannot always keep to your 
plans. Deliver us from the house-mistress who 
thinks John and the children, as well as domes- 
tics, were born for the high and sole purpose 
of keeping her rules. Buta plan that is your 
obedient servant, not your tyrannical master, 
a plan towards which all your woman’s king- 
dom is tending in purpose, is, in my experience, 
a way of pleasantness and peace. z 

My next bit of wisdom is this: Share the 
blame of things going wrong with your serv- 
ants just as far as possible; for, in the first 
place, you are partly to blame, in nine cases 
out of ten; in the next place, it rarely fails to 
bring them to repentance and better minds. 

I went out to my kitchen, five minutes before 
dinner yesterday, and said, with cheerful ex- 
pectation, ‘‘ Well, Dilsey, is the milk boiled ?’’ 

“No, ma’am,”’ wiping her forehead with 
apron corner, ‘you done tole me not to put 
dat milk on till yer come out.”’ 

Further investigation showed two other 
blunders, so that the dinner which I had 
planned to be full and appetizing was quite 
meager. This was a trial, but I pulled myself 
together and said to the dismayed old servant, 
‘*Never mind, Aunt Dilsey, I ought to have 
explained to you more carefully what I meant,’’ 
and together we strove to make up the defi- 
ciencies. 
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Not having gone to pieces, I was a whoie, 
sound, cheerful head of the dinner table, and 
the plain dinner, spiced with promises of 
amendment from me and Dilsey, seemed to 
satisfy John and the children abundantly. 
My cook has ever since been thrashing her 
prains todo the thing that will please me most. 
And the third good result was that I did not 
have to feel like a dog when I found that my 
silent, rather stupid old woman was sick, and 
had been awake most of the night before. 

| have given you one recent proof of my the- 
ory, sparing you hundreds of old ones all 
witnessing to the fact that the wisest, kindest, 
craftiest thing a mistress can do is to share 
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Mop had absolutely no sense of fear or 
of animal proportions, and he has been 
known to attack dogs seven times as big 
as himself. He learned nothing by ex- 
perience; he never knew when he was 
thrashed. The butcher’s dog at Onteora 
= and bit and chewed him into 
semi-helpless unconsciousness three times 
a week forfour months one summer, an 
yet Mop, half-paralyzed, bandaged, soaked 
in Pond’s Extract, unable to hold up his 
head to respond to the greetings of his 
own family, s hless for hours, was up 
and about and ready for another fray and 
another chewing the moment the butcher’s 
dog, unseen, unscented by the rest of the 
household, appeared over the brow of the 


the blame with her erring servants. And, let hill 


me tell you, it not only makes them love you, 
put, what is more important, it makes you love 
them. ELIZBETH P. ALLAN. 





Shadows on the Wall 


When the room is tidy, 
Toys are put away, 
Eyes are growing sleepy, 
Skies are turning gray, 
Comes the children’s clamor, 
As they round me throng; 
Fairy lore’s exhausted, 
Sung each nursery song ; 
In the mellow lamplight 
Hushed their voices all 
Whilst they watch me making 
Shadows on the wall. 


Through the happy silence 
Rings their laughter low 
As upon the wall, there, 
Shadows come and go. 
Nurse, unseen, unheeded, 
Watches from the door, 
Whilst the children’s voices 
Plead for just one more! 


One by one they leave me, 
Till I sit alone, 

Seeing in the twilight 
Shadows of my own, 

Long forgotten fancies, 
Dreams in olden guise, 

Till from heart to eyelids 
Tears, unbidden, rise. 

Happy, happy children! 
Time has joys for all, 

Only some are fleeting 
Shadows on the wall. 

—London Daily Mail. 





Mop and the Butcher’s Dog 


Mr. Laurence Hutton’s delighttul volume, 
A Boy I Knew and Four Dogs, is sure of a 
wide reading. He was fortunate in his ca- 
nine friends, and we are glad to introduce to 
our readers one of the quartet whom he so 
happily describes: 


It was Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, 
who once spoke in sincere sympathy of 
the man who “led a dog-less life.” It 
was Mr. “Josh Billings” who said that 
in the whole history of the world there is 
but one thing that money cannot buy, to 
wit: the wag of a dog’s tail. And it was 
Prof. John C. Van Dyke who declared 
the other day, in reviewing the artistic 
career of Landseer, that he made his dogs 
too human. It was the Great Creator 
himself who made dogs too human—so 
human thatsometimes they put humanity 
to shame. 

The Boy has been the friend and con- 
fidant of Four Dogs who have helped to 
humanize him for a quarter of a centu 
and more, and who have souls to be saved, 
he is sure. And when he crosses the 
a River he expects to find on the 
other shore a trio of dogs wagging their 
tails almost off in their ng bod his coming, 
and with honest tongues hanging out 
lick his hands and his feet. And then he 
is going, with these faithful, devoted 
dogs at his heels, to talk about dogs with 
Dr. John Brown, Sir Edwin Landseer and 
Mr. “Josh Billings.” 


He went out of Onteora that summer 
in a blaze of pugnacious glory. It was 
the last day of the season; many house- 
holds were being broken up, and four or 
five families were leaving the colony to- 
gether. All was confusion and — at 
the little railway station at Tannersville 
Scores of trunks were being checked, 
scores of packages were — labeled for 
expressage, every band held a bag or a 
bundle or both, and Mop, a semi-invalid, 
his fore paw and his ear in slings, the re- 
sult of recent encounters with the butch- 
er’s dog, was carried, for safety’s sake 
and for the sake of his own comfort, in a 
basket, which served as an ambulance 
and was carefully placed in the lap of the 
cook. As the train finally started, al- 
ready ten minutes late, the cook, to give 
her hero a last look at the Hill-of-the- 
Sky, opened the basket and the window 
that he might wag a farewell tail. When 
lo! the butcher’s dog appeared upon the 
scene, and in an instant Mop was out of 
the window and under the car-wheels in 
the grip of the butcher’s dog. Intense 
was the excitement. The engine was 
stoppe¢, and brakemen and firemen and 
conductors and passengers and on-lookers 
and other dogs were shouting and bark- 
ing and trying to separate the combatants. 
At the end of a second ten minutes Mop, 
minus a piece of the other ear, was back 
in his ambulance, conquered but happy. 
He never saw the butcher’s dog or On- 
teora again. 

Mop died of old age and of a complica- 
tion of diseases in the spring of 1892. He 
lost his hair, he lost his teeth, he lost 
everything but his indomitable spirit, 
and when almost on the trink of the 
grave he stood in the back yard—literally 
on the brink of his own grave—for eight 
hours in a March snowstorm motionless 
and watching a great black cat on the 
fence, whom he hypnotized and who finally 
came down to be killed. The cat weighed 
more than Mop did and was Me gamy. 
And the encounter nearly cost a lawsuit. 

This was Mop’s last public appearance. 
He retired to his bed before the kitchen 
range, and goed and slowly he faded 
away, amiable, unrepining, devoted to the 
end. A consultation of doctors showed 
that his case was hopeless, and Mop was 
condemned to be carried off to be killed 
humanely by the society founded by Mr. 
Bergh, where without cruelty they end 
the sufferings of animals. 
left his couch for weeks. His master 
spoke to him about it, with tears in his 
eyes, one night. He said: ‘Tomorrow 
must end it, old friend. ’Tis for your 
sake and your relief. It almost breaks 
a heart, old friend. But there is an- 
other and a better world, even for dogs, 
old friend. And for old acquaintance’s 
sake and for old friendship’s sake I must 
have you sent on ahead of me, old friend.” 

The next morning when he came down 
to breakfast there by the empty chair sat 
Mop. How he got himself up the stairs 
nobody knows. But there he was, and 
the society which a good man founded 
saw not Mop that day. 

The end came soon afterwards. And 
Mop has gone on to join Whiskie and 
Punch in their waiting for The Boy. 





The happiness of the man who lives for 
mere self-interest here is in accumulation. 
The blessedness of the man who lives for God 
is in distribution.—Stopford A. Brooke. 


op had not. 
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Closet and Hltar - 


I will cry unto God most high; unto 
God, that performeth all things for me. 


One of the first results of an entire 
surrender to the Lord Jesus is that our 





d appetite for his word is sharpened, our 


delight in prayer deepened and our zeal 
in his service increased. As consecrated 
Christians we read more, pray more, work 
more than we ever did before. But we 
do these things with a new purpose. In- 
stead of looking on them as direct means 
for advancing us in holiness, we use them 
for maintaining and deepening our fel- 
lowship with the Lord Jesus, on whom 
alone we rely to make us holy, to give us 
victory over sin and to fill us with the 
love of God.—G. H. C. Macgregor. 


O Jesus, Friend unfailing, 
How dear art thou to me! 

Are cares or fears assailing ? 
I find my strength in thee! 

Why should my feet grow weary 
Of this my pilgrim way? 

Rough though the path and dreary, 
It ends in perfect day. 


What fills my soul with gladness? 
’Tis thine abounding grace! 
Where can I look in sadness, 
But, Jesus, on thy face? 
My all is thy providing ; 
Thy love can ne’er grow cold; 
In thee, my Refuge, hiding, 
No good wilt thou withhold! 








More I can neither wish nor pray nor 
desire for you than Christ, singled and 
chosen out from all things, even though 
wearing a crown of thorns. I am sure 
the saints are at best but strangers to the 
might and worth of the incomparable ex- 
cellence of Christ. We know not half of 
what we love, when we love Christ.— 
Samuel Rutherford. 





The true evidence of discipleship is 
knowing God. Other men know some- 
thing about him. The Christian knows 
him, has him as a friend. And there is 
no substitute for this.—Horace Bushnell. 





Thy God is at thy side! 
Offshoot of him thou art, 
And so with thee his heart 
Must still abide. 





Speak with none so gladly as with thy 
God. Let us accustom ourselves the 
whole day long, and even while in busi- 
ness, to the Lord’s presence, and seek in 
simple faith to make ourselves known to 
him and to become intimate with him in 
our hearts.—Gerhard Tersteyen. 





When thou art come to this, my soul, 
that thy crosses seem sweet for the love 
of Jesus, think then thyself sublimely 
happy, for surely thou hast found a heaven 
upon earth, at least the best heaven this 
earth can afford; and take it as a pledge 
of a better to come. 





© best of friends, whose promises are 
many and amazing, and who art able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think according to the power 
tbat worketb in us, grant me tby belp, 
4 beseech thee, that 7 may not, througb 
sin, unfaitbfulness or stupidity of beart 
fail to receive the full measure of thy 
bounty, miss augbt of those gifts and 
ataces whicb thou bas made ready for 
me or in anypwise fall sbort of tby 
generous design througb Jesus Christ. 
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The Conversation Corner 


POEM is greater than a history. 
A Most travelers know little, care 
less, for the true narrative of two 
centuries of pioneer adventure, of rival 
settlements, of conflict and conquest and 
calamity connected with that ‘New 
France” of the New World, which be- 
came, by the march of events, Nova Sco- 
tia. But every summer multitudes of 
tourists travel from the Bay of Fundy to 
the Atlantic Ocean because of “a Tale of 
Love in Acadie, home of the happy.” It 
is to them simply “the Land of Evan- 
geline’’—a heroine who is the pure cre- 
ation of the poet. We fell under 
the spell at Digby, choosing ‘The 
Evangeline ’’ as our hotel and re- 
joicing that the landlord, if not an 
exact namesake of the poet, came 
so near to it as to be Mr. Long- 
staff! We saw distant woods and 
said, “‘ Thisis the forest primeval ’’; 
we passed through meadows and 
thought, these ‘are those pleasant 
farms, and the farmers forever de- 
parted.”” Fort Anne and the old 
prison of Annapolis Royal fanned 
the flame, for there ‘‘ New France’”’ 
began. Farther on, at a small station, a 
wayside board held this: ‘“‘ Evangeline’s 
heifer is on the track ’—and beneath it a 
real estate advertisement! 

Wolfville is a fine old town on the 
“ Evangeline Route,” it is ‘on the shores 
of the Basinof Minas,” it is near to Grand 
Pré, it is the proper place for Evangelinis- 
tic touring—and at Wolfville we stopped 
for a full day. It is a center of present 
education as well as of past tradition. 
Acadia University is here, with Acadia 
Seminary for young ladies, an academy 
for boys, anda manual training school— 
I suppose, for other boys. One of these 
institutions is kept as a summer hotel, 
and from its rooms we could look out 
upon the great tides of the Basin of 
Minas, upon old Blomidon, mountain and 
cape, stretching grandly out into 
the bay, and the ancient 
“dikes, that the hands of the 
farmers had raised with labor ir- 
cessant.”’ 

Walking out with the Corner 
boy inthe evening, we ! eard the 
college bell ringing: a black boy 
told us it was “a lecture and a 
lantern’’: so we returned, got the 
rest of the company and went to 
the colleze hall to “se? what we 
could hear.”’ We heard a very able 
temperance lecture by a gentleman 
from Ontario about a “ plebiscite ”’ 
—of course you will see what that word 
means—to get the wishes of the people 
on the question of national prohibition, 
that is, as to a prohibitory law for the 
whole Canadian Dominion, as distinct 
from a single province or from local 
option in separate towns, as in some of 
the “‘States.’’ (One of our Corner fathers 
wrote about this in a recent Congre- 
yationalist, and the vote is to be taken 
throughout the Dominion on the date 
of this paper. 

The “lantern’’ part of the performance 
was a modern set of Asop’s fables, in 
which monkeys and donkeys, bears and 
bees and bugs and dogs showed them- 


upon 


selves on the screen, in favor of prohibi- 
tion—at all which the Corner boy (and 
some older ones) laughed very much. 
The meeting closed with singing, ‘God 
save the Queen,” but (as you know) the 
music is the same as ‘“America,’’ so that 
the Corner boy and I sang, “‘ My country, 
’tis of thee.” It was a pleasant coinci- 
dence that one of the early presidents of 
the college, whose venerable face looked 
down from the wal), was at one time a 
classmate in Massachusetts of the author 
of “America.”” Never did this double 
national anthem sound so well as now; 





“AWAY TO THE NORTHWARD BLOMIDON ROSE’ 


everywhere in the “Three Provinces” 
we saw the two flags united, and some- 
times the Stars and Stripes alone in our 
dining rooms. 

The next day we all took a drive down 
the beautiful Gaspereau Valley and 
through the Grand Pré region, made in- 
teresting by the history of the removal 
of the Aecadians in 1755, and by the poet’s 
fiction of Evangeline. The supposed site 
of the camp, the church and even of “the 
forge of Basil, the blacksmith,” are shown. 
That is, the ruins of a smithy have been 
excavated there, and since I began to 
write this | met in the corridor of the 
new Congregational House (while taking 
a Providence Corner boy up to see the 
magnificent view from the roof) Dr. Bar- 
ton, who told me that he had a pair of 





ACADIAN WILLOWS AT GRAND PRE 


blacksmith’s tongs, found in the ruins 
and given to him by a resident of the 
village, who had plowed them up. A 
century of rust was upon them, but they 
had been burned before beginning to rust 
—a tell-tale witness of the fire which con- 
sumed the homes of the exiled people. 
We picked a leaf from the grave of Colo- 
nel Noble, the New England officer, mas- 
sacred at night by the French with a 
hundred of his men; we climbed into one 
of the aged Acadian willows and got 
cuttings to transplant; we drove to Evan- 
geline Beach; we called upon the last 
survivor of the Acadians living in this 
region, buying his little history and the 


photographs from which the accompany. 
ing cuts were made—and came away 
wondering whether the fiction and the 
fact agreed. 

I advise Cornerers, before they go to 
Grand Pré, to read with Longfellow’s 
beautiful poem the chapter on Acadian 
history in the fourth volume of Winsor’s 
Critical History of America, and espe- 
cially the delightful and impartial nar 
rative of Parkman (Montcalm and Wolfe, 
Vol. L, chap. 8; A Half-Century of Con. 
flict, Vol. IL, chap. 22). Although the ex- 
ile of the Acadians, even when taken out 

of its poetical setting, was a sad 
and cruel thing, we must not for. 
get that it was only an incident of 
a long conflict between the English 
and the French. Acadia had by 
treaty been ceded to the English 
and come under English rule, but 
these Acadian settlers refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to the 
English king, and were the tools 
of the French Jesuits and the 
French king, used by them to 
further their design of restoring 
French rule and planting the papal 
in place of the Protestant religion. New 
England had known by fearful experience 
what “French and Indian” warfare meant 
to their colonies, and it is no wonder that 
John Winslow, the Marshfield farmer, 
with his Massachusetts soldiers—some of 
them your ancestors perhaps—bravely 
went forth to resist them, especially in 
memory of the midnight massacre of 
their fellow-colonists in that same Grand 
Pré village, eight years before. The his- 
tory of Acadia is, in fact, only a part of 
the war of races and of civilizations going 
on in the New World from the beginning, 
going on now—and the fittest will sur- 
vive. That is the way of nature and 
Providence. 

The “ Bluenose,’’ which took us to Hali- 
fax, was late, but we found on it a bright 
Detroit boy; he knew ‘Nehemiah 

soynton,”’ of course, and collected 
stamps, postmarks and bicycle but- 
tons. We did not have time to 
“do”’’ Halifax very thoroughly, 
and I have less room to describe 
it. The three great things are the 
Citadel, the harbor, the public 
gardens, to which I ought to add 
the ancient, quaint and interesting 
St. Paul’s Church, with its tablets 
to “loyalists” of revolutionary 
time. Halifax was built at the 
‘suggestion of Boston so as to resist 
the French better, but the Citadel 
was built by Queen Victoria’s father to 
resist any possible attack from Boston! 
We went all over it, under the courteous 
guidance of a loyal Englishman, a friend 
of Dr. Grenfell, who recited as we climbed 
Tennyson’s Ballad of the Fleet: 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying from 
far away: 

“Spanish ships at sea! we have sighted fifty-three! ” 

In the public garden I wished our small 
Cornerers could see the ducks waddle out 
of the water to ask for bread; the stately 
swans could not come—they were stuffed! 


Me. NaS) 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 9. 2 Chron. 17: 1-10 


Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The greatest of the kings of Judah after 
Solomon was Jehoshaphat. The account of 
his reign is given in 2 Chronicles, chapters 17- 
20, The entire story should be read and re- 
read. The subject of our lesson is a noble 
statesman, and from his character and conduct 
we learn how rulers, and how all men, may 
pleaseGod. The selected verses emphasize the 
four great characteristics of Jehoshaphat’s 
reign. These are: 

1. Fortifications [vs. 1, 2]. Jehoshaphat put 
his country in a position for defense. He for- 
tified his cities and put soldiersintothem. He 
organizedastrongarmy. Hestrengthened the 
cities which his father Asa had taken from 
Israel. Afterwards he made an alliance with 
the northern kingdom which his father had 
fought—no doubt an alliance on much better 
terms beeduse he was in good condition either 
for war or peace. 

\ ruler’s first duty is to make his country 
safe in the possession of its territory. Good 
government implies military discipline. Obed- 
ience, order, promptness and courage in citi- 
zens are necessary to the safety of the land. 
These qualities are best taught by military or- 
ganization and drill. Under suitable direction 
it is proper that boys should be drilled in com- 
panies and taught the use of arms. Those 
who fear that a warlike spirit may be created 
by such discipline need not subject themselves 
or their children to it. But in order that such 
persons may be protected, braver men must 
be trained for their defense. Universal peace 
draws near in proportion as men and countries 
strong and skillful enough to maintain it are 
ready to unite for that end. 

self-discipline, too, alone makes the good 
ruler or soldier. No man can defend his coun- 
try well who has not learned to control himself 
in order that he may conquer others. God is 
with the king and the land which for high 
purposes of government strengthens itself 
against itsenemies, ‘‘ Blessed bethe Lord my 
rock, which teacheth my hands to war and my 
fingers to fight.’’ 

2. Pare religion [vs. 3-6]. Jehoshaphat fol- 
lowed his father’s example in establishing the 
worship of Jehovah among the people. Here 
pudiated false worship; he “‘sought not unto 
the Baalim.’”?” While he encouraged political 
alliance with Israel, he discouraged imitating 
its religious doings. He ‘sought the God of 
his father and walked in his commandments.” 
In our own President McKinley we have a 
noble example of a ruler who promotes true 
religion. He keeps his own household spotless. 
(hose who know him intimately testify to his 
chivalrous devotion to his wife and to the main- 
tenance of worshipin hishome. Hekeepsthe 
Lord’s Day holy, He habitually attends 
church. He has called on the people in days 
of battle to give thanks to God for victory. 
His standard of judgment in public affairs, his 
treatment of the nation’s enemies, his bearing 
before the nation, all witness to a character 
faithful to God and to the acceptance of the 
great responsibilities of his office as laid on 
him by God. The record of President McKin- 
ley thus far is in every respect as honorable as 
that of King Jehoshaphat, and it is not less 
important that the children and youth of this 
land should note the record of the former than 
of the latter. The Lord was with Jehoshaphat 
and the Lord is with our President. We do 
wisely to recognize this fact while he is living. 

The influence of his example is felt in every 
home in the land. And none of us can do 
greater service to our country than to 
Strengthen by our influence his example in 
maintaining pure religion. We need not be 
afraid of being thought partisan or hero wor- 
shipers in honoring worthy rulers. Our Lord 
said that his countrymen had stoned their 
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prophets while their children built tombs to 
honor the same prophets. If the fathers of 
those who exalt the memory of Lincoln had 
more unreservedly honored and upheld him 
when living, the country might have been 
lifted to a higher level than it now occupies. 
Jehoshaphat had riches and honor in abun- 
dance. Let us not be less grateful to our 
leader than the peopleof Judah were to theirs. 

3. Education [vs. 7-9]. Jehoshaphat saw that 
to maintain and carry out the reforms on which 
he had set his heart his people must be men- 
tally trained to understand his plans and mor- 
ally trained to support them. He systemati- 
cally arranged for public schools to be kept 
in all the cities. He sent out men of high rank, 
laymen to establish these schools. With them 
he sent Levites and priests. The chief text- 
book used was the book of the law of the Lord. 
Thus we learn who should be appointed as 
public teachers—the ablest, most honored, the 
holiest men and women; where they should 
teach—throughout all the land ; and what they 
should teach—the law of the Lord. That law 
lies at the foundation of all righteous govern- 
ment and of all well-ordered lives. We do not 
mean to say that the words of the Bible should 
be memorized in the public schools, nor that 
it should be used as an authoritative text-book. 
We mean that its principles must be taught to 
the youth of our land and aceepted by them as 
divine if our country is to maintain its place 
in the front rank of nations. 

Godly men and women who love their coun- 
try will also supplement public education by 
Christian academies and colleges, maintaining 
them as essential to the life of the Christian 
Church and therefore of the nation. Jehosha 
phat chose princes and priests as public teach- 
ers. Where all were Jews it was easy tomake 
education religious according to Jewish stand- 
ards. In our country, with its great variety of 
nationalities and religious beliefs, in schools 
supported by all the people, only those moral 
and religious principles can be insisted on 
concerning which good citizens generally are 
agreed. But those who cherish beliefs con- 
cerning God and his law and gospel will give 
generously to have those beliefs taught to 
those willing to receive them. And in all the 
land Sunday schools must be maintained, open 
to all and inviting all to the study of the law 
of the Lord and the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

4. Peace [v. 10]. The peace of Judah under 
Jehoshaphat was because the fear of the Lord 
fell on all the kingdoms of the lands round 
about her. That fear they were made to feel 
because Judah in her national life and pros- 
perity and strength showed the nations that 
they had reason to fear the Lord. They saw 
that the Lord was with Jehoshaphat. 

Our strength also will lie in the conviction 
among the nations that the Lord is with us. 
If he is not with us, they will soon find it out 
and will not long keep their hands from us. 
Our safety, manhood, honor, depend on our 
obedience to God. We thank him that we 
have so many rulers who fear and love him. 
Let us ever choose such to administer the 
affairs of State and nation, and forget not that 
patriotism requires us to be faithful and open 
in the service of God. 





Sir Bryan Baldwin Leighton, captain in a 
British cavalry regiment, who went through 
the campaign of Santiago as a guest of the 
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Ninth Cavalry, has a very pronounced opinion 
as to General Shafter’s inefficiency. He tells 
also of seeing a sergeant of the Ninth Cavalry 
place his rifle on the fork of a tree and fire 
continually, praying aloud: ‘“O Lord, forgive 
me for all my sins of omission and of commis- 
sion.” The captain says: ‘‘His prayer was 
intense ; his aim was true.” 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 2-8. The Fellowship of Faith. 
John 17: 11-26; Acts 2: 41-47; 1 John 1: 1-7. 
It unites us to God. To our fellow-Christians of 

every name. To the hosts of the redeemed. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Liebig, the great chemist, 
succeeded in making that sci- 
entific marvel, Extract of Beef, 
—the essence of all that is best 
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in beef, 


succeeded, over thirty years 
ago, under his direction, in 
making this product so perfect 
as to secure his endorsement 
and the right to use his signa- 
ture on every jar. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


THE FIRST PILGRIM PLANT IN ALASKA 


We chronicled a few weeks ago the fact 
of the organization, Aug. 14, of a church in 
Alaska, one of the first fruits of Superin- 
tendent Wirt’s effective work. Recent mails 
bring these interesting particulars from him: 

At this service in Douglas the hall was 
filled with those who had come to see the first 
Congregational church in Alaska organized. 
As I went into the saloon below to get the 
key there was a bright young woman smoking 
a cigarette, playing pool and drinking with 
the men who filled the place. Above, on a 
“*stud-poker’”’ table, the elements of our 
Lord’s Supper were placed. In such an en- 
vironment twelve earnest Christians, coming 
from four different denominations, banded 
themselves together for offensive and defen- 
sive warfare against the intrenched enemy, 
whose boldness and insolence is beyond de- 
scription. A good many others there are 
Christians, who are only waiting to be sure 
that our work is to be permanent, who will 
unite later. The Sunday school is now in a 
more cozy and decent place—a new hall just 
completed. We met there last Sunday for the 
first time. A brighter lot of children (fifty- 
five of them), a more devoted corps of officers 
and teachers and a happier pastor could not 
have been found—well, certainly notin Alaska. 
When one thinks of the home training, or 
rather the lack of it, which most of these 
children secure, and of their utterly neglected 
spiritual condition before I came to Douglas, 
he can but thank God and take courage. It is 
not too much to say that but for this Sunday 
school and its influence the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
and the church organization would have been 
much more difficult to establish if, indeed, not 
impossible. So the child becomes again the 
father of the man. 

OUR OWN WORK 

Congregationalism Carried South by Our Slavic 
Brethren. Some years ago two families be- 
longing to the Congregational Bohemian 
church of Silver Lake, Minn., settled in Be- 
gonia, Va., twelve miles east of Petersburg. 
Later a number of Slovak members of the 
Congregational Slovak church of Braddock, 
Pa., bought land in the same district. They 
met for Sunday services in private houses. 
About two years ago a Congregational mis- 
sion church was organized there and visited 
from time to time by Supt. H. A. Schauffler 
and Rev. John Jelinek. Sunday, Sept. 11, a 
neat church building, erected largely by the 
labor of the members, aided by a grant from 
the Congregational Church Building Society, 
was dedicated. Rev. John Jelinek of Brad- 
dock, Rev. John Prucha of Cleveland and 
Rev. V. Totusek, a graduate last May of the 
Slavic department of Oberlin Seminary, now 
pastor of the Begonia church, conducted the 
services. In the afternoon and evening a 
good many Americans were present, and 
Messrs. Prucha and Totusek addressed them 
in English. The church is aided by the C. H. 
M.S. It isa significant fact that our Slavic 
Congregational brethren are buying impov- 
erished Southern lands and are there preach- 
ing the gospel of industrial thrift, of a free 
church polity and of saving faith in Christ. 

The Board's Work in Spain. Rey. W. H. Gulick 
writes further that the Spanish mission prob- 
ably will remain in Biarritz, France, whither 
it removed at the outbreak of the late war, 
until the end of this year. He expects to re- 
turn to Spain personally, however, and prob- 
ably to Madrid, as soon as the treaty of peace 
has been signed. He reports that during the 
war the attitude of the Spanish evangelical 
press has been beyond praise. In spite of an 
honest conviction that their country has been 
wronged by the United States, and that by 
making war we have been untrue to the spirit 
of the gospel, these journals have refrained 
from denunciation. They now express the 
hope that the United States will hold the Phil- 
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ippines and Caroline [slands and reform what 
is corrupt in them. Their confidence in the 
uprightness of our administration of conquered 
territory is pathetic and should put us on honor 
to merit it. A Christian Spaniard is quoted as 
follows: 

When it was believed that the American 
fleet might come to the shores of Spain and 
might attack some Spanish cities, one of those 
who knows by years of personal experience 
the degradation to which the courts of the city 
in which he lives have sunk, loaning or selling 
themselves, exclaimed: ‘‘ Would to God that 
the fleet would first come to this city, that they 
would seize it and hold it and administer its 
laws in the interests of honesty and of true 
loyalty—a thing that has been forgotten in the 
annals of this unhappy town!” 


Apart from the war, also, Protestant mis- 
sions lately have experienced a revival of hos- 
tility and even of personal persecution. But 
they have taken root too firmly to be shaken. 
The International Institute for Girls in Spain, 
one of the fruits of their labor, is especially 
successful and promising. 


THE WORLD AROUND 

An Important Decision. A legal question of 
importance to churches and mission boards 
has just been settled by the supreme court of 
the State of Washington. A firm in Seattle 
having a claim against the First Presbyterian 
Church brought suit and obtained judgment 
against it. The Presbyterian Board of Church 
Erection had aided the church and, as its cus- 
tom is, had taken a mortgage upon the church 
property, the mortgage not demanding the pay- 
ment of interest or even of principle, except 
in the event of the death of the church or the 
alienation of the property, and being intended 
merely to protect the interests of the church. 
This mortgage stood in the way of the claim of 
the firm alluded to, and the firm claimed that 
such a mortgageisinvalid. The superior court 
gave a verdict in its favor, but the four judges 
of the supreme court who heard the case on 
appeal—the fifth judge did not sit—unani- 
mously decided in favor of the validity of the 
mortgage. 

Recent Progress in Hawaii. The report of the 
annual meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association, held last June, is at hand and 
shows a commendable spirit of activity in our 
recently annex+d region. Much has been 
done in renewing church buildings, at least 
seven having been either rebuilt or repaired. 
The money for this purpose has been raised 
by lay collectors from the public. The Sun- 
day school work has been vigorous and suc- 
cessful, and special good has been accom- 
plished in the way of supplying native schools 
with books and papers. The Pastoral Aid 
Society in Kauai has proved its value con- 
spicuously,-one notable result-having been a 
marked improvement in the regularity with 
which the churches have paid their pastors’ 
salaries under the stimulus of its assistance. 
Foreign mission work and evangelistic work 
have been carried on efficiently, and the edu- 
cational work also has prospered. The theo- 
logical school greatly needs endowment, for 
the demand for a better trained ministry is 
imperative. 

Two Secretaries Instead of One. Heretofore 
the foreign missionary work of Congregation- 
alists in England and Wales has been admin- 
istered by one secretary, Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson, whose efficiency in his position 
has made him favorably known beyond the 
bounds of his native land. Inasmuch as his 
work has greatly increased and as he desires 
to visit the foreign field more frequently, an- 
other foreign secretary has just been ap- 
pointed, Rev. George Cousins, who will be 
known as the junior secretary. Mr. Thomp- 
son will continue to have the general respon- 
sibility for all the fields of the society’s work, 
but will administer in detail only four of the 
six. The increase of necessary labors in ad- 
ministration may be inferred from the fact 
that when Mr. Thompson became secretary 
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there were only 158 missionaries and now 
there are 260. 

Conversions from Judaism. It is a significant 
fact that the list of Jewish celebrities of this 
century, given in the Jewish Year-book for 
1898-99, a standard work published annually in 
London, credits fifty-seven of the total of 388 
persons enumerated as having become Chris- 
tians. As the London Chronicle says: 


It is probable, indeed, that the pressure éf 
material interests or social ambition, com- 
bined with a loss of faith in Judaism, has 
been a more potent factor in this result than 
the ardor of Christian missionaries, but the 
list is a startling comment upon the supposed 
*ineonvertibility ”’ of Jews. It is also no. 
ticeable that eleven celebrities have had only 
one Jewish parent, which, considering the 
extreme rarity of mixed marriages, is propor- 
tionately a very considerable number. 


Korea is reported to be on the verge of a 
spiritual revolution. ‘‘ Multitudes are mani- 
festly ready,” says the Missionary Review, 
“to break from their old superstitions and 
sins and to accept Christ.’ Revivals actually 
are in progress already in many parts of the 
country. It is feared that the Greek Church 
soon may become the established church in 
Korea, because of increasing Russian influ- 
ence. But the effect upon the great mass of 
the people is not expected to be detrimental on 
the whole to Protestant Christianity. 


Golden Counsel to Business Men 


Following is a copy of a writing found among 
the private papers of Henry Cutler of North 
Wilbraham, Mass., who died Sept. 8. It was 
written for his children and was intended for 
them only, but they have consented to its pub- 
lication. Mr. Cutler’s own example tallied 
with his words. He was a shrewd and pros- 
perous man of affairs. But he had clear dis- 
cernments and lofty aims which lighted up all 
his life. He rendered signal service to Colo- 
rado College, standing by it with counsel and 
gifts in the days of its weakness and darkness. 
It is not certain whether without his aid it 
could have lived. Cutler Academy, a depart- 
ment of the college, will preserve his memory. 
But bis careful and modest benevolence ran 
in many lines. 

There are many business men who will be 
impressed by these counsels which he left to 
his children. He died ‘‘ without a misgiving.”’ 
When told by his son that he must soon pass 
from the world, he said: “ It is all right; I am 
ready.” 





If you are possessed of ordinary intelligence 
and if you have gathered of God’s wealth 
enough for a competency, it is clear the world 
owes you nothing more. Are you quite sure 
you owe the world nothing? Do you, as so 
many, expect that just because you have intel- 
ligence and wealth every one is to treat you 
with extra consideration? Who is to care for 
those who have none of God’s wealth or intel- 
ligencge? You can pay what you owe the 
world by training your children to be unsel- 
fish, helpful members of the community. In 
doing this parental affection must be subordi- 
nated. 

If you have gathered more than a compe- 
tency of God’s wealth, it is your grave respon- 
sibility to be sure itis justly distributed again. 
Don’t go hence and leave this your responsi- 
bility to others who may neglect to do it at all. 
It is your bounden duty to be a benefactor. 
What you owe the world pay by aiding the 
poor, the ignorant. The world owes them 
something ; this those who owe the world can 
pay. 

Now make the only divine one of whom we 
know very much, Jesus Christ, your ideal, 
your model character. Receive and practice 
his gospel in the love of it and make his pre- 
cepts your rule of life. 

When the Master calls you may go hence 
without a misgiving. That’s all. 

Signed, HENRY CUTLER. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST 

This is the third volume of the series by 
Prof. Edmond Stapfer, member of the faculty 
of Protestant theology of the University of 
Paris. Its preceding volumes have been Jesus 
Christ Before His Ministry and Jesus Christ 
During His Ministry. All three have been 
translated by Louise S. Houghton. The pres- 
ent volume concludes the series of studies of 
the person, the authority and the work of 
Christ. It forms a fitting climax to the pre- 
vious volumes, and, although the period cov- 
ered is comparatively short, it abundantly 
deserves the full and careful study which the 
author gives it. It is a peculiarity of the 
Biblical record that there is some difficulty 
about statements in regard to the early years of 
our Lord. Weare compelled to depend largely 
on hypothesis, for the record of fact is ex- 
tremely scanty, but in regard to the conclud- 
ing months of his life the difficulty is to rec- 
oncile accounts which conflict in some degree. 
Dr. Stapfer does not attempt to reconcile these 
statements altogether, justly deciding that it 
is not necessary, that the differences which 
are apparently impossible of harmonization 
relate to minor matters and need cause no one 
any serious annoyance, 

His purpose is rather to explain how our 
Lord understood himself, what authority he 
assumed for himself, and how he accomplished 
his great work of obedience. The effort is 
made to put aside all prejudice and traditional 
bias and to study the theme of the work as 
though it never had been suggested to the 
author or to any one else before. This, of 
course, is not possible strictly ; nevertheless, 
the «effort enables the author to pursue his 
task with comparative impartiality and dis- 
crimination. The climax of the volume is in 
the chapters on The Resurrection. The au- 
thor seems somewhat hampered by considera- 
tions which commonly are not believed to pos- 
sess great weight, but which render him some- 
what more cautious than seems to be neces- 
sary in assuming the generally received be- 
liefs. But he holds steadily to the fact of the 
resurrection and to its vital importance to the 
Christian system, and the conclusion of the vol- 
ume, which sums up in a sense the preceding 
chapters, asserts inthe strongest manner his 
loyalty to Jesus Christ and his intense desire 
to interpret Christ to others so that they shall 
accept him also. 

He is confident that it is impossible to de- 
fine and formulate the truth about the person 
of Christ and about his saving work in all 
respects, but that Christ produces in the hu- 
man heart a moral crisis, that of conversion, 
and that faith, which means belief in him, 
impels obedience and attracts love. What he 
has to say about the growth of Christian doc- 
trine in regard to Christ is of special interest, 
whether one accept it or not. Dr. Stapfer 
declares that there is, strictly speaking, no 
Protestant Christology, and that what passes 
as such is singularly powerless by reason of 
its very principle. Each believer in Protes- 
tantism makes his own Christology, he says, 
because each believer represents the divinity 
of Christ to himself in his own way, and it is 
not the way of his neighbor. The book is the 
work of a fresh and independent mind, as well 
as of a truly devout and consecrated spirit. 
{Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25.] 


RELIGIOUS 


The late Roundell Palmer, Earl of Selborne, 
widely known in Christian literature for his 
contributions to hymnology, left a number of 
letters to his son on various religious topics. 
These have been combined into a little book, 
Letters to His Son on Religion [Macmillan 
Co. $1.25}. They discuss all sorts of reli- 
gious themes, the Knowledge of God, the In- 
ward Light, the Scriptures, Biblical Criticism, 
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Scientific Literature, etc., with candor and 
caution, and possess inherent interest from 
the fact that their author was one of the 
learned jurists of the England of his time. 
We notice in them nothing which has not 
been suggested by others, but the book con- 
tains the author’s earnest and intelligent tes- 
timony to the truths of Christianity, the value 
of the word of God and the practical relation 
of these truths to human life. 

The United Society of Christian Endeavor 
have issued five little volumes of a practically 
devotional character, which are tastefully 
printed and bound and which touch all sides 
of human life with sympathy and appreci- 
ation. They are entitled, respectively: Well 
Built! by Dr. T. L. Cuyler, plain talks to 
young people; Answered, by Drs. J. W. Chap- 
man and R. A. Torrey and Messrs. C. H. Yat- 
man, E. E. Davidson and T. E. Murphy, a 
series of remarkable answers to prayer; The 
Indwelling God, by Rev. C. A. Dickinson, 
D. D.; Little Sermons for One, by Prof. 
A. R. Wells; and A Fence of Trust, by 
Mary F. Butts [Each 25 cents], the last named 
being a collection of short religious poems. 
The five volumes form a pleasant and valu- 
able series, which in many different ways 
will serve the spiritual needs of the reader. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible in its most re- 
cent number contains the Gospel, Epistles 
and Revelation of St. John {Macmillan Co. 
50 cents], edited as hitherto by Prof. R. G. 
Moulton. The scholarship and the workman- 
ship of the baok are what those familiar with 
the series have learned to expect.——Sadler’s 
Commentary on the Acts [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50], which came out first eleven 
years ago, has been reissued again for the 
fourth t me and is a neat and serviceable vol- 
ume, the contents of which are adapted to aid 
plain people to a more intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the book covered, not attempting to 
go far into the recesses of the higher criticism. 

Meet for the Master's Use [F. H. Revell 
Co. 30 cents]. by Rev. F. B. Meyer, contains 
addresses recently delivered in this country 
which appear to have been followed by the 
divine blessing in influencing human charac- 
ter and life. They are wholesome, business- 
like religious talks, intended to teach plain 
people and stimulate them to immediate 
spiritual action, and well adapted to do it. 
—aA volume of Selected Northfield Sermons 


(F. H. Revell Co. .30 cents], made up of eight © 


discourses by Dr. Cuyler, Dr. McKenzie, Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Dr. Bonar, Rev. H. W. Webb- 
Peploe and others, also are simple, practical 
addresses, adapted to intensify spiritaality 
and to suggest additional motives and meth- 
ods of service. 

In Christian Revelation (Curts & Jennings. 
50 cents} Prof. B. P. Bowne presents a paper, 
somewhat enlarged, read last summer before 
the University of Syracuse. It aims to im- 
press the fact that current difficuities which 
disturb many religious inquirers and others 
are needless, and that the proper way to es- 
cape them is to deal with religion in the con- 
crete instead of in the abstract. This is 
sound doctrine, and it is tersely and im- 
pressively urged in this compact but stim- 
ulating volume.——The Teaching of Jesus 
[J. H. West. 50 cents] is a compilation by 
Dr. Jean du Buy of extracts from the four 
gospels, which have been gathered and ar- 
ranged under headings, the different topics 
being those which naturally assume greatest 
importance in the effort to live a religious 
life. The book is entirely composed of ex- 
tracts from the Bible. Its principal value 
lies in its application. 

The Century Co. has issued, Hosanna 30) 
cents} for the Sunday school, a Sunday 
school hymn-book prepared by A. T. Schauf- 
fler. The book strikes us favorably. The 
blending of old and comparatively new 
hymns is skillfully done. The music is of 
high quality, and, without being too techni- 
cal and classic, the volume is superior to the 
ordinary sort of books of its class. 
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STORIES 


The Redemption of Freetown [United Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor. 25 cents) is an- 
other story by Rev. C. M. Sheldon. The 
problem of how to reform a degenerate neigh- 
borhood is considered here and a practical 
success in its solution is described, the narra- 
tive being in the author’s ready and inspiring — 
style. The book illustrates the best qualities 
of his now well-known literary work.——The 
Gap in the Fence [Pilgrim Press. $1.25], by 
Harriet L. Jerome, is based upon sound 
knowledge of character and a shrewd com- 
prehension of how to interest the boys and 
girls by describing children. The plot is di- 
versified and entertaining, the spirit of the 
book is thoroughly ennobling and it will bea 
favorite beyond doubt. 

A Frontier Hero [Pilgrim Press. $1.25) is 
by I. T. Thurston and preaches a powerful 
moral on the line of the famous maxim, Do 
the next thing. It shows that heroism often 
is as unassuming and unspectacular as it is 
genuine. The story abounds in life and in- 
terest as well as in sturdy moral value.—— 
Under Dewey at Manila [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25], by Edward Stratemeyer, weaves the 
incidents of the naval conflict at Manila into 
a narrative of experiences and adventure 
which is wholesome in spirit and full of ex- 
citement and which the boys will like, rank- 
ing it with the other graphic stories of peril 
and adventure suggested by the late war. 

Mr. James Otis must have made careful 
study of the life of a fireman in order to write 
so spiritedly about it as he has written in An 
Amateur Fireman [E. P. Datton & Co. $1.50). 
The work of the fireman, although not so des- 
titute of public appreciation in these days as 
it used to be, is not understood in detail with 
anything like the fullness with which it might 
be, and such a book as this has a certain eda- 
cational value in instracting the reader as to 
the real life of these most useful protectors of 
the public welfare. Whether Mr. Otis does 
not goa little too far sometimes in the free- 
dom of speech allowed his characters may be 
a question, but no one need take offense.—— 
Two volumes of Historical Tales {Each $1.25] 
come from the J. B. Lippincott Co., each ed- 
ited by Charles Morris. One draws its selec- 
tions from Japan and China, the other from 
Russia. The short sketches which make up 
the two volumes are spirited and of a good lit- 
erary quality, and specially interesting be- 
cause of their local coloring. 


POETICAL 


A new book by Sam Walter Foss is Songs 
of War and Peace [Lee & Shepard. $1.25). 
The first poem in the volume is striking in its 
sharp contrasts of the good and evil sides of 
war. Some of the other poems are suggested 
by the recent conflict. Many are sentimental 
or humorous, and they vary a great deal, but 
they represent successfully real emotions or 
sentiments of everyday humanity. They are 
not evolved from the author’s fancy so much 
as suggested by his experiences of life. — 
Songs of Action [Doubleday & McClure. 
$1:25] is the first book of poems published 
from the pen of Dr. A. Conan Doyle. Many 
of the individual poems, however, have been 
published before. They are a little in the 
vein of Mr. Kipling’s verse and they show 
considerable vigor and adroitness in setting 
forth military, hunting or other subjects 
which appeal to the imagination or to the 
sense of humor. - 

The Story of a Pumpkin Pie [Pilgrim Press. 
75 cents] has been told in verse by Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Barton of this city and in pictures by 
Mr. A. M. Willard, the painter of the famous 
pictures, Yankee Doodle and The Minute Men 
of the Revolution. Dr. Barton wrote the tale 
in jingling verse for the amusement of his 
own children, and all children will find equal 
amusement in reading it. And Mr. Willard’s 
sketches are as appropriate and entertaining 
as they are numerous. The headpieces are 
almost as amusing as the page illustrations. 
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The volume is handsomely illustrated and it 
will be a Christmas favorite with the younger 
children.— Songs and Stories for Children 
{American Book Co. 60 cents], by Frances S. 
Brewster and Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, is a 
blending of stories and songs for the younger 
children. They are dainty and charming. 

The Golfer’s Alphabet [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50] contains rhymes by W. G. van T. Sut- 
phen, with illustrations by A. B. Frost. The 
pictures illustrate scenes on the golf links and 
the rhymes are made to correspond. The lines 
simply serve as a thread on which the pictures 
are strung, and the pictures display consider- 
able of artistic merit. The book is much in 
the vein of the comical publications of Mr. 
Lloyd Hoppin, which used to be familiar a 
few years ago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The late George William Curtis was a strik- 
ing figure in American literature in spite of 
the fact that most of his work was ephemeral. 
Like most of the leaders of his profession, 
journalism, he was a man of wide and constant 
influence during his day, but most of his work 
was done through the columns of his journal, 
and his literary remains are few and not of a 
nature to endure long. The more interest, 
therefore, attaches to the correspondence of 
such a man and The Letters of George Wil- 
liam Curtis to John S. Dwight (Harper & 
Bros. $1.50], edited by G. W. Cooke, are cer- 
tain of appreciation for several different rea- 
sons. Not only are they written by Curtis and 
almost the only fruits of his pen which linger, 
but the circle of his friendship was so rich in 
its intimacies with eminent men and women, 
and the type of his mind was so exceptional 
in its sensitiveness to all noble suggestions 
and in its felicity in description and portrayal 
that such a volume possesses an irresistible 
attraction for most readers. Many of these 
letters date from the Brook Farm community 
and the atmosphere of the book throughout, 
although perhaps somewhat contracted in 
breadth, is lofty and inspiring. The volume 
will appeal to a certain class of readers chiefly, 
but it is a large class and growing—those who 
follow closely the doings of the Transcenden- 
talists in New England and those who were 
associated with them without exactly being of 
them. 

Fellow Travelers [F. H. Revell Co. $1.25), 
another book by Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., 
gathers up odds and ends of material ac- 
cumulated by him in his journeys round the 
world and weaves them into a connected and 
entertaining narrative, full of pleasant inci- 
dent and profitable suggestion and giving a 
graphic account of different lands, especially 
in their relations to the progress of Chris- 
tianity in general and Christian Endeavor in 
particular. The book is illustrated. 

In The Rainbow's End; Alaska [H. 8. 
Stone & Co.] the author, Alice P. Henderson, 
performs again the task which others have 
done before her of describing the characteris- 
tics of this new, but no longer unfamiliar, 
land. Her chapters are based upon personal 
experiences and observations and set forth 
the peculiarities of the country and its peo- 
ple, and the result of her observations is a 
very readable narrative. She goes much 
into detail and knows how to make her 
pages interesting. She commends highly 
the work of Dr. Sheldon Jackson and others, 
which needs no commendation, but which it 
is pleasant to find thus approved by an im- 
partial observer. All in all the book is one 
of the most graphic which the development of 
Alaska has called forth. It is illustrated. 

Prof. Bernard Moses is the author of The 
Establishment of Spanish Rule in Amer- 
ica (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], and in the 
book he describes briefly the chief features 
of Spanish colonial organization and policy. 
It is not intended to give a full history, but to 
suggest the origin and character of Spanish 
colonial institutions, both political and eco- 
nomic. Some portions of the book already 
have appeared in print, and it appears to be a - 
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carefully .written and trustworthy piece of 
work. 

Great Words from Great Americans [G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. $1.50), edited by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, is a handsome little book containing 
the Declaration of Independence, the Comsti- 
tution, and several inaugurals, with other ad- 
dresses by Washington or Lincoln. There 
are a number of portraits of contemporaries 
and other national heroes, and the book will 
serve a useful purpose. —Citizens in Train- 
ing [United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
35 cents] isa manual of Christian citizenship 
by Prof. A. R. Wells, which deals with the 
subject as practically as it does comprehen- 
sively. Young men and all interested in pro- 
moting the public welfare will do well to se- 
cure it for careful study. 

The Book of Games [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00], by Mary White, has reached 
the eighth edition, and it suggests amuse- 
ments of various sorts in the general nature 
of games to the number of 115 0r more. It is 
a capital book to have in the family. —-Highty 
Pleasant Evenings [35 cents] also is issued by 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor and 
is a compilation by the press committee of 
the Deems Memorial Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of Immanuel Church. Its title suggests 
its purpose and the name of its publishers is 
a guarantee of its character. 

Life’s Book of Animals [Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co. $1.00) contains comical pictures 
suggested by the animal world drawn by 
Kemble, Blashfield, Beard, ‘‘Chip’”’ and many 
others. It will entertain many successfully 
and shows no little artistic originality and 
skill. —— Undergraduate Life at the Western 
relates to the college for women in Oxford, O. 
It is an entertaining little book which evi- 
dently has been issued by the authorities of 
the school, and it abounds in facts and illus- 
trations. 


NOTES 


—— Most of Robert Louis Stevenson’s cor- 
respondence will be published in book form, 
but a considerable part of it will appear next 
year in Scribner’s Mayazine. 

—— The history of the ‘‘ underground rail- 
road ’’ movement in the days before the war is 
being written by Mr. W. H. Siebe:t of Marys- 
ville, O., and will soon be published. 

—— The volume Monks and Their Decline, 
by Father G. Zarcher, of St. Joseph’s Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been put upon the Index 
Expurgatorius of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Does it tell the truth plainly? 

—— Some years ago the National Library at 
Belgrade contained 40,000 volumes. The Lit- 
erary World makes the astounding statement 
that it no longer has any books! Borrowers 
have stolen them, and it actually has had to be 
closed for lack of them! 

—— The Literary World in its issue of Sept. 
3 announced that Miss Madeline Vaughan 
Abbott, a graduate, and for the last five years 
the secretary, of Bryn Mawr College, has be- 
come its associate editor. It also contains a 
suggestive editorial about itself. Inthe thirty 
years of its life, it has had but one publisher, 
Mr. E. H. Hames, pleasantly familiar to visi- 
tors to our own business office, and but three 
editors, Mr. 8S. R. Crocker, its founder, Mr. 
N. P. Gilman, and Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott. 
It is now again, as it was when it was started, 
‘the only journal in the United States of ex- 
clusively literary intelligence and criticism, 
owned and edited independently of publishers, 
and appearing as often as fortnightly.”” It is 
an admirable journal and abundantly deserves 
its prosperity. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Pilgrim Press. Boston. 
THE STORY OF A PUMPKIN amt Verses by x. E, 
Barton and pictures by A. M. Willard. Ae 
Lois AND HER CHILDREN. By Alice amilton 
Rich. pp. 228. $1. 
WITH SouTH SEA FOLK. By E. Theodora Crosby. 
pp. 208. $1.00. 


loughton, Mifflin & Co. 


Hi Boston. 
THE PuRITANS. By Arlo Bates. pp. 424. $1.50. 
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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH _OF THE ENGLIisy 
ConsTITUTION. By Hannis Taylor, LL. D. Part 
2. pp. 645. $4.50. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

UNDER DEWEY AT MANILA. By Edward Strate. 
meyer. pp. 282. $1.25. 

James H. West. Boston. 

THE TEACHING OF JESUS. te du Buy, 
Ph. D., J. U. D. pp. 80. 50 cents 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. Boston. 

PINOCCHIO’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERL AND, 
Translated from the Italian, = an introduction 
by Hezekiah Butterworth. pp.212. 25 cents, 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

METAPHYSICS. By Borden P. Bowne. pp. 429. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNCH., By W. M. Thackeray, 
pp. 759. $1.75. 

PHASES OF iN > PLANET. By Ellen 
Glasgow. pp. 325. $1.2 

By ORDER OF THE "pp ett By W. Pett 


Ridge. pp. 276. $1.25 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
THROUGH ARMENIA ON HORSEBACK. By George 
H. Hepworth. pp. 355. $2.00. 
ah - erecabrer eae By James Otis. pp. 324, 
50. 
RAOUL AND IRON HAND. By May H. Miller. pp. 
324. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SPANISH RULE IN 
eae By Bernard Moses, Ph. D. pp. 328, 
25. 

THE GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. By St. Geo ge 
Mivart, M. D., Ph. D., F.R.8. pp. 328. $1.75. 
Macmillan Co. New York. 

LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING. By "a 8. 

Purcell. In 2 vols. pp. 702, 832. #68 
THE CONTROL OF THE TROPICS. y Benjami in 
Kidd. pp. 101. 75 cents. 
Century Co. F by w York. 
HosANNA. Edited by A. T. Schauffler. pp. 176. 
30 cents. 
Oxford University Press. (American Branch. 
New York. 
THE HOLy BIBLE. pp. 1,185. $1.25. 
E. B. Treat & Co. New York. 
CORNER-STONES OF FAITH. By Rev. Charles H. 
Small, ms D. pp. 469. $2.00. 
. S. Barnes & Co. 
ANGLO- inuon PROSE READER. 
W. M. Baskervill, Ph.D., and J. 
LL. D., L.H. D. pp. 176. $1.20. 
Williains & Wilkins. Baltimore. 
THE SAMBO Book. By Isaac Coale, Jr. Illus- 
trated by Katharine Gassaway. pp. 94. 
Harper-Osyood Co. Columbus. 
THE RECOVERED CONTINENT. By Oto Mundo. 
pp. 331. 25 cents. 
S. H. Stone & Co. Chicago. 
THE RAINBOW’S END: ALASKA. By Alice Palmer 
Henderson. pp. 296. 


PAPER COVERS 


F. H. Revell Co. New York. 
LIGHT AMID THE SHADOWS. By Annie Clark 
pp. 1438. 50 cents. 
Cleveland Printing & Pub. “er ao veland. 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY. pp. 4 
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Education 


—— Puget Sound Academy has changed its 
location from Coupeville, Wn., to Snohomish. 
The principalship has been tendered to Rev. 
B. S. Winchester. 


—— It is a decided and deserved compliment 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
that the Navy Department should have decided 
to send all navel cadets hereafter to the Boston 
institution for instruction in naval architec- 
ture. 


— Wabash College at Crawfordsville, Ind., 
registers over sixty young men entered as new 
students, of whom seventy-five per cent. are 
professing Christians. The faculty is in- 
creased by the appointment of a new profes- 
sor in history and political geography and a 
lecturer in belles-lettres. The college, with 
its equipment in plant and funds of $1,000,000, 
is doing work of the highest order. 


— So strong a hold did the late Prof. 
W. 8S. Tyler of Amherst College have upon its 
graduates that the proposition to honor his 
memory is sure to be generally and speedily 
indorsed. The alumni, at their meeting last 
June, appointed a committee of five prominent 
men to ask for subscriptions for a bronze or 
marble bust of Dr. Tyler. The selection of 
William Ordway Partridge as the sculptor is. 
guarantee of the excellence of the work. 
When finished it will have a place of honor in 
one of the college buildings. Contributions 
may be sent to C. R. Hatheway, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
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In and Around Boston 


Last Sunday in the Churches 

Though the weather was not favorable, 
good congregations were the rule. The day 
was an important one as marking for two or 
three churches, at least, the real resumption 
of autumn work. Mt. Vernon congregation 
worshiped together for the first time since 
new decorations were added to the apse, 
of which a fuller account will be printed 
shortly. Dr. Herrick directed the thought 
of his people to the spiritual significance of 
these beautiful adornments. At Central 
Chureh Rev. E. L. Clark, D. D., was warmly 
welcomed. The choral vespers at four o’clock 
in the afternoon will prove attractive this 
year as last. The Old South preacher was 
President Hyde of Bowdoin. His morning 
discourse was a thoughtful setting forth of 
the uses to which such acquirements as 
wealth, ease, knowledge and faith should 
be put. The Second Church, Dorchester, 
listened to Rev. L. T. Townsend, D.D. Dr. 
Thomas, just back from London, preached 
at Harvard Church, Brookline, an exception- 
ally fine sermon from the text, “Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as [ have give I 
unto thee.’ Rev. C. H. Beale, D. D., preached 
on Christ and the Classes, while Dr. With- 
row’s subjects at Park Street were The Mys- 
tery of the Crucifixion and Putting the Gods 
on Trial. 


New Surroundings but the Old Gospel 
some of the regular attendants upon the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting felt their way 
rather cautiously through the corridors of the 
Unitarian building last Monday morning, 
reaching at last after considerable interroga- 
tion of courteous officials the handsome 
Channing Hall on the third floor. This audi- 
torium the Unitarians have kindly put at the 
disposal of their Congregational brethren 
until the new Pilgrim Hall is completed. It 
is safe to say that the genial faces of Hedge 
Dewey and other Unitarian worthies 
whose pictures hang upon the wall never 
looked down upon more orthodoxy to the 


sjuare inch than was assembled, nor are the 
walls often accustomed to ech: ing back such 
stanch doctrine as was heard from the plat- 


form. The Socinian environment, it must be 
confessed, was greatly enjoyed on its material 
side, at least, the chairs being uncommonly 
easy and the light and air exceptionally good. 

Dr. Torrey spoke with great force and direct- 
ness on Soul Winning. He dwelt upon the 
value of the soul, what its death means, and 
what it means to save a soul. Passing then 
to the equipment for soul winning, he declared 
that wisdom is the essential qualification and 
that proceeds from a holy life, total surrender 
to God and the study of the Bible. Hedid not 
hesitate to intimate that many ministers are 
more eager to become pulpit stars than to gain 
the power to win souls. 


The Boston Club’s First Fall Meeting 
China and Japan monopolized the attention 
of the Boston Congregational Club last Mon- 


-day evening. The spokesman for the latter 


country was Rev. Otis Carey, who was fol- 
lowed with keen interest as in a graphic way 
he pictured the remarkable development of 
Japan and the interesting present conditions 
there. He took a hopeful view of the outlook 
for Protestant Christianity. In twenty-eight 
years its adherents have increased from ten to 
over forty thousand. They have a far larger 
representation in the national parliament than 
their numbers would warrant. Even if a tre- 
mendous anti-foreign reaction should drive all 
the missionaries out, Mr. Carey believed that 
the native converts would stand firm even at 
the sacrifice of their own lives. 

In the absence because of illness of Colonel 
Hopkins, who had been announced as one of 
the two speakers on China, the duty of report- 
ing for it fell entirely upon his associate in 
the deputation, Dr. Judson Smith. He suc- 
ceeded admirably in sharing with his hearers 
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the varied harvest of his observant eye. He 
alluded briefly to the scenery, racial charac- 
teristics; then set forth the conquests of 
Christianity, praised the native Christians, 
extolled the economy and devotion of our 
missionaries, affirmed that schools are an in- 
tegral part of missions, pleaded for re enforce- 
ments to take possession of new fields, and 
urged that the churches awake to the great 
opportunities of the present moment. 


Growing Interest in the Noon [leetings 

The daily noon meetings at Bromfield Street 
Methodist Church, under the auspices of the 
Evangelistic Association, have been of special 
interest the past fortnight. Rev. R. A. Tor- 
rey, pastor of the Moody Tabernacle in Chi- 
cago, has been the leader. His themes for the 
entire series huve turned upon the work of 
the Holy Spirit. The assemblies overflowed 
the vestry in which these noon services are 
generally held into the upper room. Mr. Tor- 
rey’s manner is calm but full of deep feeling. 
Strong, simple words spring from a heart full 
of Christian love and a ripe experience. In 
the evenings he held evangelistic services at 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cambridge, 
which were productive of good results. Last 
Monday Rev. John Robertson of Glasgow, a 
well-known evangelist, succeeded Mr. ‘Torrey 
at the Bromfield Street noonday meetings. 


Current Thought 


AT HOME 


Let British Episcopalians ponder this ad- 
mission of The Churchman: “ Happily, in 
Ameriea considerations of this sort (that is, 
whether episcopal obedience to canon law 
would subject bishops to a conflict with civil 
law) have no weight. We have elevated our- 
selves to a sphere of Christian freedom where 
we are no longer shackled by questions of 
state interference of any kind.” 

The New York Tribune, the Evening Post 
and the Sun seldom agree on any question, 
but all insist that Turkey must be brought to 
understand, by force if necessary, that the 
United States must receive indemnity for 
damage done the A. B. C. F. M. mission prop- 
erty during the Armenian massacres of 1895. 
Says The Tribune: “ If the sultan thinks that 
American patience is inexhaustible he might 
learn something to his advantage by consult- 
ing his minister at the court of Madrid.’’ 

Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, in The Evangelist, 
rejoices that whereas during his long life he 
has said and done many foolish things and 
some very sinful ones, nevertheless, ‘‘ thank 
God, I have not preached a Jingo sermon. 
Thoughtful laymen express to me their con- 
victions that the Christian pulpit has been 
sadly lowered this year by so many inflamma- 
tory and bellicose utterances—in the name of 
‘patriotism and humanity’—from men who 
claim to be the ambassadors of the Prince of 
Peace.”’ 

The New York Observer is convinced that 
“the country has gone from the extreme of 
complacency and compliment to the extreme 
of complaint and denunciation towards the 
Government. Newspapers, magazines, ora- 
tors and clergymen a month ago were sound- 
ing the praises of the President and his Cab- 
inet, of the officers of the army and navy and 
of the gallant men in each. Today little is 
heard but fault-finding with our rulers, jeal- 
ousy and strife on behalf of our military and 
naval heroes and maudlin sentiment or sick- 
ening pity for our soldiers. The American 
people are acting like spoiled children, who 
are only tolerable while everything suits their 
taste and temper.”’ 

Rebecca Harding Davis, in Harper’s Bazar, 
is sanely orthodox: “I hear every day of the 
death and of the ruined lives of thousands of 
the best and noblest of American young men 
~from shot and shell, from fever, from star- 
vation and neglect. What have we bought 
withtheirlives? ‘Thechance,’ hopeful Chris- 
tians prophesy, ‘of making useful, respectable 
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citizens out of these flimsy Cubans and the 
farther chance in some distant period of our 
history of civilizing the savage Malays.’ Was 
it worth it? Was there no cheaper way? 
No. When God would save even the dregs of 
mankind his altars still demand haman sac- 
rifices. Our noblest and our best in South 
and North died that the dull slave in the cot- 
ton field might be his own master. Christ 
died that the thief at his side might live. If 
we did not believe in the tomorrow of the 
world these sacrifices would seem like a ma- 
lignant joke of the rulers of life. But—to- 
morrow—’”’ 
ABROAD 


We have had the sympathy of our Austra- 
lian kinsfolk during the war, and now that it 
is over they are anxiously awaiting our deci- 
sion respecting the Philippines. The Austral- 
asian Independent sums up an editorial re- 
viewing the course of events thus: ‘ The 
result of the war will be humanitarian, the 
ending of centuries of misgovernment, and 
the starting of another portion of the human 
race on the open road of enlightenment and 
progress.”’ 

Mr. E. L. Godkin, writing to the New York 
Evening Post on Social Transformations in 
England, where he is visiting, gives his 
Episcopalian readers in this country some 
facts about ritualism in the Anglican Church, 
why it flourishes, how sordid it has become, 
etc., which will cause them to ponder a 
while. ‘Fifty years ago,”’he says, “their 
performances would have raised a storm 
that would have shaken England to its 
center. There is much and growing opposi- 
tion today, but it is comparatively feeble. 
Football and cricket excite more interest than 
auricular confession or prayers for the dead. 
But the rich men are busy restoring churches 
and making donations. Hooley, the ridicu- 
lous company ‘promoter,’ has just ‘burst up,’ 
and has been ‘giving away’ many needy aris- 
tocrats, to whom he says he gave large sums 
for serving on his boards of directors. He 
gave St. Paul’s Cathedral a golden communion 
service, which it has kept so far, in spite of 
the exposure of his practices. In his heyday 
he bought estates which gave him the right of 
presentation to six livings, or, in other words, 
authorized him, a sort of English ‘ Jim’ Fisk, 
to choose pastors for six congregations. No 
wonder, in view of these things, that some of 
the Liberal wags have suggested that ‘ Hooley, 
Hooley, Hooley ’should be inscribed on the sac- 
ramental vessels. Nor is it wonderful, as good 
observers assure me, that the refusal of the 
bishops to interfere makes it pretty certain 
that the present agitation will result before 
long in disestablishment.’’ 

Sir Wemyss Reid, in the Speaker, describes 
the czar’s manifesto on disarmament as “an 
event of almost indescribable magnitude.’”’ 
Great Britain, he holds, must accept the in- 
vitation with alacrity, unless it would choose 
“to stand self-convicted of shameless national 
hypocrisy on a colossal scale.’’ He holds that 
Great Britain and Russia, without waiting for 
the agreement of the other Powers, could 
come to terms on the subject, and that by so 
doing they would “set an example even more 
valuable for the interests of peace than the 
ezar’s rescript itself.” The Saturday Review, 
however, holds that ‘‘from the patriotic Eng- 
lish point of view this rescript is a fraud. 
This passion of the clenched fist persists, and 
there must be some reason why it persists, 
some natural and wholesome reason... . In 
England we still prefer to be men, to fight 
and feel like it, and to retain a good dose of 
our original human nature.”’ 

The Watchman believes that: “It will bea 
shame and a scandal if the American foreign 
missionary societies do not reach an agreement 
as to a plan of operations in our new depend- 
encies. ‘hey cannot afford from any point of 
view whatever to engage in an unseemly 
scramble for fields of work. The most strenu- 
ous efforts should be put forth by the officers 
of these societies to prevent such a misfortune.” 
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A View Point for Two 


My dear Sir: Pastoral work is a tax? But per- 
haps it is a case of taxation without any—or with- 
out the right kind of—representation. Why not 
have your denominational paper supplementing 
your own visits, or appearing regularly where you 
cannot call each week? Anybody could see that 
with your many labors you need an assistant. 
Try us. Give us a “call.” For a small sum we 
will agree to do a part of your work: stimulate 
church attendance, increase religious activity, cul- 
tivate benevolence. If your people will take us on 
trial—three months, twenty-five cents—your pas- 
toral work will be easier, for we shall create com 
mon ground and open the way for conversation 
along spiritual lines. Can The Congregationalist 
become your assistant? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, by 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOAKD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 

ational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
PD. D., Secretary; Charles E. ar Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 


work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 


free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices; 612 and 613 Congregati: nal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


CoNnG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 


Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer ; 


Ph. D., Field Secretary ; 
. Superintendent, 


Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New Englanc 
Congregational House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and peppers of Evangelical Congregational 


n, 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel ©. Darling, Pres., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
70 Sears Building, Bosten. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609, Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Vouncil of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
rhere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 
Ministerial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
Nationa! Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A, M., le 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Isa ro Ey society and appeals to 
ali Congregational churches for support. Send dona 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secre oO 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston. Send cloth- 
ing, comfort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read; 
“TI give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Frien 
Society the sum of 8—, to be somes to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 





Fall State Meetings 


Wyoming, Sheridan, Friday, Sept. 30. 
Mon Red Lodge, Friday, Sept. 30. 
Colorado, Greeley, Oct. 4 
California, Stockton, Tuesday, Oct. 4. 
daho, Weiser, Tuesday, Oct. 4. 
California, South’n, Escondido, Tuesday, Oct. 11. 
Oregon, Oct. 11-13 
Georgia, Macon Wednesday, Oct. 12. 
Nebraska, David vity, Monday, Oct. 17. 
Utah, Salt Lake, Tuesday, Oct. 25. 
Alabama, Wedn My Nov. 9. 
Connecticut Conf. Tuesday, Nov. 15. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 

BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. Monday, Oct. 3, Co- 

ordination of the School and the Church. § eaker, Mr. 
uel T. Dutton, superintendent of Brooktine schools. 
Meeting in Channing Hall. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under 
the auspices of the Woman's Board of Missions, Rooms 
by and 703 Congregational House, every Friday at 

A.M. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CONGREGATIONAL AND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES of New Hampshire, Pitts- 
ae. pont. 27-29. Opening session Tuesday evening, 7 
o’clock, 


THE WELLESLEY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH will 
celebrate its Centennial Anniversary on Sunday, Oct. 2, 
and Monday, Oct. 3. All former and absent members 
will be entertained from Oct. 1 to 4 if application is made 
oo or before Sept. 26 to Mr. Charles E. Fuller, Wellesley, 

ass. 


Essex NORTH BRANCH, W. B. M.—Semiannual meet- 
ing, Center Church, Haverhill, Sept. 29, 10.30 A. M. 
Basket collation. 

AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION.— There 
will be a special meeting of the American Congrega- 
tional Association held on Friday, Sept. 30, at 3 Pp. M. in 
Room 208 in the Congregational House. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary. 

BosTON YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Regular meeting Oct. 3, 11 A. M., in Berkeley 
Street building. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


The author of In His Steps puts some of his 
sociological theories into practice, 

A Rhode Island church receives a gener- 
ous gift. 

Our political future considered by a Wash- 
ington club. 

Openings for new work in Minnesota. 

Two Bay State churches raise more money 
than is called for to pay their debts. 

New musical and normal features in Spring- 
field, Mass., Sunday schools. 

A Pine Tree church sings Gospel Hymns in 
Swedish. 

Minnesota Congregationalists discuss the 
circuit parish system and find missionary 
and political interests identical. 


MAINE STATE CONFERENCE 

The seventy-second annual meeting of the 
General Conference of Maine was held in con- 
junction with the anniversary of the State 
Missionary Society at Saco, Sept. 20-22, The 
program was strong with younger life of the 
churches and the themes were pertinent. 
Nearly one hundred churches were repre- 
sented. Among the notable men attending 
were Rev. Henry P. Blodgett, D.D., Rev. J. E. 
Walker and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

Rev. P. H. Moore on behalf of the entertain- 
ing church made the opening address of wel- 
come, to which the moderator, Rev. R. T. 
Hack of Portland, responded. The necrology 
read by Rev. E. M. Cousins showed no death 
in the ranks of the active ministry of the State, 
and but one from the retired list, Rev. E. C. 
Cummings. Nine were reported from other 
States. The conference sermon, by Rev. J. S. 
Penman, closed the first session. His text 
was John 6: 63, and the discourse a strong 
plea for the supremacy of spiritual life and 
faith over that which is purely intellectual or 
ecclesiastical. 

The report of the corresponding secretary, 
Rev. E. M. Cousins, showed three churches 
added in 1897, making the total 253 with a 
membership of 21,833; 1,132 were received into 
the churches; the benevolences aggregated 
$61,537. The afternoon and evening of Tues- 
day were occupied with stirring addresses 
under the general heads of Present Parish 
Problems, and Christianity and Social Issues. 
The Chief Service of the Church in Modern 
Society was stated by Rev. D. L. Yale to be 
the developing of a nobler type of Christian. 
Rev. G. A. Lockwood outlined the Right Rela- 
tions of the Children to the Church. In a 
paper upon Church Services, Rev. C.S. Patton 
treated the question as to how many the 
churches can profitably support. In a trench- 
ant way he indicated the overpressure to both 
minister and congregation, and suggested the 
wisdom of acknowledging the fact and seeking 
orderly relief. Rev. B. S. Rideout catalogued 
many phases of the Ministerial Problem, and 
emphasized the need of regular church over- 
sight in the sparsely settled portions of country 
towns. The Problem of Church Union was 
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treated by Rev. Norman McKinnon, who re. 
ferred to the special service of the Maine 
Interdenominational Commission. Rev. H.W. 
Kimball made plain the pressing need of 
Christian activity, after the mind of Christ, in 
two addresses upon The Church and Our In. 
dustrial Problems. Divorce and Our Duty to 
it was practically handled by Rev. S. W. Dike 
LL.D., who quoted from statistics to show 
that in 1894 as many as one-eighth of the entire 
number of marriages in Maine were granted 
divorces. A remedy for the social evil is to 
be sought in a stronger emphasis upon the 
use of the family as an educativefactor. Rey. 
George Lewis, D. D., compared the Ethies of 
Secret Societies with the standard of the church. 
Christianity Applied to Civic Interests was 
forcefully discussed by Rev. J. B. Carruthers, 
In the afternoon Rev. Dr. Whittlesey presented 
the worthy claims of the National Ministerial 
Relief Fund. 

Wednesday morning and a portion of the 
afternoon were given over to the annual se;- 
sion of the much-esteemed Maine Missionary 
Society. Prof. J. S. Sewal! presided. In his 
report the secretary, Rev. D. P. Hatch, noted 
that 116 pastors, general missionaries and 
students had been employed during the year, 
The work accomplished shows the special 
value and efficiency of the society as an agent 
of the churches. Mr. John L. Crosby, for 
seventeen years treasurer, declined a re-elec- 
tion, and the trustees reluctantly accepted the 
resignation of this faithful official. The com- 
mittee appointed last year upon the revision 
of the constitution reported through its chair- 
man, Rev. J. S. Williamson. After several 
hours of consideration and amendment the 
report was adopted. It provides for the en- 
largement of the board of trustees from fif- 
teen to thirty-six. It secures a wider geo- 
graphical representation in the executive 
committee. By its provision no officer except 
secretary and treasurer shall be eligible to 
re-election until after the expiration of a year. 
W. P. Hubbard was chosen treasurer. 

After interesting and appreciative reports 
of visits to Bangor Seminary and Bowdoin 
College, Rev. J. G. Merrill, D. D., as president, 
opened the annual meeting of the Maine Col- 
lege and Education Society. The address was 
delivered by the acting secretary of the par- 
ent organization, Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D. 
He defined the principles and purposes of the 
society and showed the manifold power of 
educational institutions in shaping the na- 
tion’s history. At the anniversary of the 
Maine Charitable Society the president, Rev. 
E. B. Mason, D. D., made the unique state- 
ment that the organization was without debt 
and never had one. Secretary Wilson of the 
Bible Society said that 6,000 copies of the 
Bible had been distributed on the frontier of 
the State during the past year. Rev. Dr. Mer- 
rill reported for the interdenominational com- 
ity committee in the absence of President 
Hyde of Bowdoin. He expressed pleasure at 
the prominent position occupied by Maine in 
the important work of Christian union. 

Christian Patriotism was the theme for 
Wednesday evening. The addresses were in 
full accord and the large audience easily re- 
sponsive. The War’s Legacy to the Church 
supplied Rev. Charles Harbutt with an oppor- 
tunity in which to force home responsibil- 
ity for missionary retreats in view of military 
and commercial advances. ‘Soldiers lay their 
trophies at the feet of the Christian Church 
and tell her to take up the work where they 
left it. Weare illy prepared. The American 
Board, because of financial lack, fears for the 
future. We must tithe ourselves. The boys 
in blue were baptized with patriotism. Our 
need is a renaissance of grace.”’ Rev. P. S. 
Moxom, D. D., followed in an eloquent ad- 
dress upon The Union of the English-speaking 
People. He drew a picture of his own enthu- 
siastic reception as a representative American 
Congregationalist in England in May. The 
union of which he spoke “is moral and sym- 
pathetic. It is not a remote possibility, but 
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practicable today, probable tomorrow.” He 
clearly traced the causes of former estrange- 
ments and the reason for the present attitude 
of Great Britain and America one toward the 
other. England has a new sense of the char- 
acter and mission of the United States and the 
now potent feeling of kinship will assure us 
of her lasting regard. The forces rapidly 
bringing about a union are identity of stock, 
similar characteristics and traditions, demo- 
cratic tendencies, capacity for leadership and 
the growth of the Anglo-Saxon in face of Latin 
decadence. 

There was a large attendance upon the 
women’s missionary meetings on Wednesday. 
Mrs. W. H. Fenn of Portland presided over 
the twenty-sixth semiannual session of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions. The service was 
exceedingly helpful and spiritual. The Wom- 
an’s Aid to the Maine Missionary Society re- 
elected Mrs. K. B. Lewis of South Berwiek 
president, Mrs. G. H. Denio, Bangor, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. R. M. Crosby, Bangor, treas- 
urer. The new year will be filled with effort 
toward systematic giving. The reconstruc- 
tion of the constitution occupied the attention 
of the Woman’s Aid to the A.M. A. It now 
provides for the election of officers in each 
local conference forming the State conference. 
Mrs. I. V. Woodbury of Boston was chosen 
president, Mrs. S. W. Chapin of Deer Isle 
secretary, Mrs. F. W. Davis, Cumberland 
Center, treasurer. 

At the closing session of the conference the 
first address was given by Rev. E. C. Brown 
upon the Loss and Gain Incident to Modern 
Views of the Bible and Inspiration. He ob- 
served an incidental loss of temper on the 
part of good men who differed on both sides 
of the question involved. The clearer appre- 
hension of the humanness of Christ is a gain. 
The speaker felt that new views headed off a 
large amount of Scriptural “‘jugglery.””’ The 
Present Aspect of Our Missionary Work in 
China was Dr. Judson Smith’s topic. It had 
special value as based upon his personal ob- 
servations. Dr. Smith regarded the field as 
most promising, never more so. The last ad- 
dress was made by Prof. C. A. Beckwith and 
his theme, The Death of Christ, was an admir- 
able preparation for the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, which was administered by 
tev. Drs. J. L. Jenkins and G. M. Howe. 

These important nominations and appoint- 
ments were made: delegates to International 
Council, Rev. George Lewis, D. D., Rev. C. G. 
McCully, Samuel M. Came, Oscar Holway; 
member interdenominational committee, Rev. 
J. G. Merrill, D. D.; corporate member of 
American Board, Dr. S. J. Bassford. The 
place of meeting in 1899 is Augusta. The mod- 
erator elected was Rev. George Lewis, D. D. 

W. Pi ie 


WISCONSIN GENERAL CONVENTION 


The churches of the Badger State met at 
Sparta, Sept. 20-22, under favorable circum- 
stances for their fifty-eighth annual meeting. 
This is one of the strong churches in the State, 
most efficiently manned by Dr. William Craw- 
ford. The city is beautifully located and every 
need was anticipated. The convention was 
cordially welcomed by Dr. F. P. Stiles. Rev. 
S. P. Wilder was moderator. Dr. L. L. West 
preached the sermon on The Fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. It was a strong setting forth 
of the theme. 

The three morning devotional hours were 
arranged about the theme of The Gospel in the 
Home, in the Pulpit, and in Common Life. 
At each of them the house was full and a large 
number took part in prayer and testimony. 
These three meetings were the means of a 
great spiritual uplift to the entire cohvention, 
which was evidenced in the harmony and fel- 
lowship in all the deliberations. 

Dr. E. G, Updike gave an inspiring address 
on Christianity, the Solvent of Race Antago- 
nisms, in which he made a strong plea for 
equality of opportunity for each individual in 
the social and religious situations which con- 
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front us. Secretaries Roy, Hitchcock and 
Taintor each spoke for their respective socie- 
ties. One of the most stirring addresses was 
by Dr. John Faville on The College and the 
Saloon, in which he strongly advocated the 
absolute divorcement of these two institutions. 

Secretary Carter’s report on home missions 
was an important part of the program and in 
the general discussion the convention favored 
the idea of one home missionary society for the 
State and also voted that the whole State shall 
become self-supporting next year. A com- 
mittee of five were chosen to look after the 
benevolences of the churches and to arouse a 
deeper and more abiding interest in the mis- 
sionary work of our denomination. The total 
benevolences of the State for all our societies 
were $42,691; home expenses were $210,196. 
The total number of churches is 250, with a 
membership of 18,782. 

The programs of the women’s meetings were 
unusually interesting. The treasurer’s report 
showed an increase in the offerings. Mrs. 
A. J. Hutton spoke on Children’s Work, Mrs. 
S. E. Hurlbut on behalf of the Endeavorers, 
Miss Mary Brewer on Turkey and Miss Lil- 
lian J. Beecroft on the A. M. A. 

Superintendent Haun’s report gave an in- 
sight into the far-reaching work which he is 
doing among our churches. Of the eight new 
churches organized during the past year four 
are the direct outgrowth of schools planted or 
aided by the Sunday School Society. In the 
last five years nineteen churches have been 
organized from the work of such schools. 

Perhaps the highest point in the convention 
was reached when Secretary Clifton gave his 
address for the Educational Society. En- 
deavor Academy has been placed on a good 
working basis as well as the North Wisconsin 
Academy at Ashland, which for a long time 
has been straggling under an $18,000 debt. 
By heroic effort the trustees had raised all but 
$900. The convention took hold and raised 
this deficit and by a rising vote expressed its 
hearty thanks to Secretary Clifton and placed 
on record its appreciation of the Educational 
Society as now represented in the West. Our 
academies, because of these favorable condi- 
tions, are prepared to go forward in their 
work. It is hoped that Rev. R. L. Cheney 
will accept the principalship of Endeavor 
Aeademy. row eye 


MINNESOTA CONGREGATIONALISTS AT OWA- 
TONNA 

The meetings of the General Association of 
this State have for years been remarkable for 
their educational and inspirational quality. 
The secretaries of our national societies who 
make the rounds have said more than once 
that they seldom find such a combination of 
fine program and intense practical enthusiasm 
as they have come to expect here. Just ten 
years ago Owatonna, one of the educational 
towns of the State, seat of Pillsbury Academy 
and the State Public School, was the place of 
meeting. That gathering was marked by able 
discussions along lines where prophecy has 
become history, and by two practical meas- 
ures—the establishment of the Northwestern 
Congregationalist as a weekly paper, and an 
effort to make the annual benevolences of the 
State reach $100,000. 

From so many of the annual gatherings 
during the decade the delegates have gone 
away saying, “This is the best yet,” that it 
has seemed almost impossible to keep much 
longer on the ascent. After the unprece- 
dented attendance and magnificent enthusi- 
asm of the Montevideo meeting a year ago 
some falling off seemed inevitable. This year, 
Sept. 20-23, there was a decrease in numbers, 
as the list of delegates was only a little over 
300, but otherwise the standard was not low- 
ered. 

The old lines of work in the reports of the 
H. M. superintendent, Rev. J. H. Morley, 
of the S. S. missionary, Rev. R. P. Herrick, 
and of the association’s standing committees 
were presented with unusual vigor. Secreta- 
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ries Hitchcock, Taintor, Roy and Choate spoke 
at white heat, and the usual report on Carle- 
ton College was anything but a cut and dried 
formality. The chairman, Rev. W. W. New- 
ell, asked to have his paper supplemented by 
an address by Rev. Alex. McGregor, who in 
the course of his remarks paid a well-de- 
served tribute to the faculty, and especially 
to Miss M. J. Evans. 

The devotional services of Wednesday and 
Thursday, led, respectively, by Rev. J. E. 
McConnell of Northfield and Evangelist C. 
N. Hunt, were deeply impressive; and the 
sermon by Rev. J. W. Todd, an ideal village 
parson, showed that the cities have no monop- 
oly of good preaching. 

Among special features was the debate on 
Dr. Washington Choate’s address on A Turn- 
ing Point in Home Missions. He made an- 
other appeal for special work in cities, and 
tried to show why this should be favored to 
the abandonment, if necessary, of country 
fields. His positions awakened vigorous dis- 
cussion, in which the arguments of his op- 
ponents seemed to carry much weight. The 
matter came up especially in connection with 
a paper by Rev. G. E. Soper on Methods of 
Organization of Country Work. By many 
practical illustrations he strengthened his 
claim that there is opportunity for better 
evangelization in the application of the cathe- 
dral idea to country parishes. Professor Pear- 
son of Carleton College, just returned from 
England, spoke of the circuit system as devel- 
oped there around many centers, and also of 
practical methods of co-operation between the 
denominations in England to which we have 
not yet attained. 

The association heard three specialists— 
Rev. Drs. John and Henry Faville, joint 
founders of the Sunday Evening Club, and 
Prof. Graham Taylor, a social worker. The 
address of the latter on The New Opportu- 
nity of the Church contained destructive crit- 
icism of the church and evangelistic methods, 
but satisfied few of the superiority of what 
he presented as a substitute. The Faville 
brothers, in their presentation of the men’s 
club, gave a solution of the problem of the 
evening service, though it is one which many 
pastors who have cultivated scholarly retire- 
ment will find it hard to accept. 

Wednesday and Thursday evenings were 
largely given up to patriotism and the new 
politics. On the subject Soldiering, Dr. G. D. 
Black was both patriotic and pious after the 
good old sort, and Hon. L. A. Smith, Republi- 
can candidate for lieutenant governor, read a 
thoughtful paper on The Christian in Politics, 
of which a local paper said: “If any con- 
siderable number of future politicians should 
take to heart the wise precepts of Mr. Smith 
and carry them out in practice, there would 
follow such a rattling of dry bones of boo-’ 
dlers, lobbyists, corrupt legislators and voters 
as would portend the dawn of a brighter era 
for the republic.”’ 

Rev. Dr. D. N. Beach stirred up the com- 
munity to better citizenship in an address on 
The Unification of Temperance Forces. He 
closed a discussion begun early in the session on 
The Possibilities of the Anti-Saloon League, 
and the association so far committed itself to 
this organization as to elect delegates to both 
national and State conventions. The final 
address was by President Northrup of the 
State University, who discussed present na- 
tional issues with his usual clearness and dis- 
crimination and a fervor worthy of the theme 
and the time. Speaking from the standpoint 
of astatesman, he made a magnificent mission- 
ary address and it was a notable fact that no 
missionary speaker failed to touch on pres- 
ent political problems. The time has made 
prophets of our politicians and politicians of 
prophets. 

Desire to attend the International Council 
next year was so general that candidates were 
numerous but the choice finally fell upon Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Strong, D. D., and J. F. Taintor, 
as clerical delegates, with Rev. J. H. Chandler 
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and Rev. J. H. Albert as alternates; and D. C. 
Bell and L. A. Smith as lay delegates, with 
Prof. Horace Goodhue and F. W. Andersen 
as alternates. 65°: @ 


THEOLOGICAL SE/MINARIES 
Bangor 

During Professor Paine’s illness Professor Gil- 
more teaches the classes in church history.-— 
Professor Sewall has assigned the Seniors Scrip- 
ture selections for expository sermonizing ——The 
Middlers and Juniors recently spent an evening 
reading Shakespeare in Professor Sewall’s home. 


Oberlin 


The seminary opens with about the same number 
as last year in the classical course. Four former 
students in the English course remain to complete 


their work.——Professor King assumes the duties 
of chairman of the college faculty.-—In the new 


curriculum the required work of Biblical and his- 
torical departments is complete before the system- 
atic theology.——The opening lecture was by 
Professor Bosworth on The Influence of the Da- 
mascus Vision on Paul’s Theology. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

MAss.—Brookfield Conference was held at Brim- 
field, Sept. 20. Rev. B. M. Frink led the discus- 
sion on What Is the Church? How Ought the 
Ministry to Define It? Other subjects were: 
What Does the Church Owe to Itself? and How 
Can It Best Adapt Itself to the Community? the 
discussions being led respectively by Rev. Messrs. 
E. L. Chute and 8. W. Brown. 

Vr.—Rutland Conference met at Danby, Sept. 
20, 21. The opening address was on Preparation 
for the Year’s Work. The Member’s Obligation to 
the Church was discussed in four papers, two by 
men and two by women, on the obligation of each 
in (1) Social Life, (2) Religious Work. Rev. L. H. 
Elliott spoke on the recent canvass of Rutland 
County in behalf of the Vermont Bible Society, the 
president of the State W. H. M. U. of Vermont 
spoke on Home Missions and Rey. J. L. Fowle of 
Ciesarea, Turkey, made an address on Foreign 
Missionary Work. The conference sermon was 
preached by Rev. W. L. Noyes. 

Ky.—The Cumberland Valley Association met, 
Sept. 16-18, at Cumberland Gap, and considering 
its long distance from most of the churches a good 
dele, ation was present. Thirteen pastors and 
delegates, representing as many churches, came to 
share experience, pleasure and profit. It was 
found that all but four or five sustain Sunday 
sch ols and weekly prayer meetings. Six have 
C. E. Societies. The meeting was marked by good 
cheer and strong faith. 

TENN.—Cumberland Plateau Association met at 
Crossville, Sept. 14,15. Reports from the churches 
showed progress. The program included papers 
and addresses on: The Mission of Congregation- 
alism for the Mountains, Marcus Whitman, Chris- 
tian Growth, Christian Zeal, The Mission of the 
Spirit, A Double Portion. A delightful atmosphere 
of fellowship pervaded the meeting, which doubt- 
less was doubly appreciated by these scattered 
churches, 

Io.—Webster City Association met at Belmond, 
Sept. 20-22. Rev. J. W. Ferner preached the ser- 
mon, and Secretary Douglass made an address. 
Among 13 distinct topics discussed were: The 
Pastor’s Part in Evangelistic Work, The Christian 
in the World of Traffic, The Anti-Saloon League, 
A Proper Use of the Lord’s Money, The Methods of 
Jesus in Winning Souls and The Lay Worker’s 
Opportunity. 


Davenport Association, meeting at Maquoketa, 
Sept. 19-21, discussed these topics: The Church 
and Social Questions, Doctrinal Conditions of Or- 
dination to the Congregational Ministry, Distinc- 
tive Ideas of Congregationalism, The Converting 
Power of the Church, The Bible Doctrine of Stew- 
ardship, Interdenominational Comity. Rev. 8S. A. 
Wheelwright ‘preached. Rev. M. A. Frost read a 
review of The Story of Jesus by Mrs. Phelps Ward. 

Nes.—Frontier Association met at Eustis, Sept. 
20, 21. Rev. F. D. Healey preached. A temper- 
ance platform meeting followed. Reports from the 
churches showed progress. All have pushed the 
matter of out-station work and are endeavoring to 
do their part in the evangelization of rural neigh- 
borhoods. Rev. Messrs. C. W. Preston and F. D. 
Healey talked on self-support, Rev. F. W. Grupe 
on Wyoming and Rev. J. D. Stevens on Utah. 
At the woman’s hour the entertaining pastor, Mrs. 
Cc. W. Preston, presided. There were two chil- 
dren’s meetings, and the various departments of 
home and foreign work were ably represented, 
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CLUBS 


Cr.—The Connecticut Club met in Hartford, 
Sept. 20, and listened to an interesting address by 
Dr. L. C. Warner of New York, who gave his im- 
pressions of a recent tour through the countries 
of Oriental civilization—Japan, China, India and 
Ceylon. Though a study of missions was not origi- 
nally intended, yet Dr. Warner was well informed 
on the work which is being done. At the close of 
the address Rev. Dr. Lamson, president of the 
A. B. C. F. M., said that the great plea of mission- 
aries was that traveling men should inspect their 
work and its results. Rey. J. H. Twitchell pre- 
sided. 

Wn.—The Puget Sound Club held its fall meet- 
ing with First Church, Tacoma. Recommendations 
looking to the securing of an evangelist, proposed 
at the last meeting, were left for further consider- 
ation of the committee. The address by Rev. S. M. 
Freeland, on The New Era of the United States, 
was clear, forcible and suggestive. In regard to 
Cuba and Porto Rico he favored a strong govern- 
ment in the interests of humanity, with protection 
to industry and education. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
For Boston news see page 421.) 

Mr. William A. Paine of Boston having resigned 
the treasurership of the Massachusetts State As- 
sociation, Mr. Henry P. Emerson, a member of 
Central Church, Lynn, has been chosen his suc- 


cessor. His business address where official corre- 
spondence should be sent is 33 Kingston Street, 
Boston. 


Roxpury.—Eliot enters hopefully on its fall 
work. Rev. Dr. Elijah Horr supplied the pulpit 
Sept. 25. The morning and evening sermons to 
children displayed his usual aptitude and tact. 
Every seat in the chapel was filled for the S. 8. 
rally. This appropriately partook of the nature of 
a peace celebration. Old Glory was in evidence. 
Superintendent Mooar struck the patriotic key- 
note in a brief opening address. Dr. Horr made 
practical application by a plea to rally round the 
banner of the Sunday school. There wasathought- 
ful paper full of incentive and incidents of the war 
from Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, whose state of 
health forbade his attendance. Despite the fact 
that there has been np active pastor for a year, the 
Sunday school shows strong vitality, with an en- 
rollment of 360. Rev. E. V. Bigelow of Cohasset 
will preach Oct. 2. 

CLIFTONDALE.—At the morning service, Sept. 18, 
in response to an announcement that $1,000 were 
needed to meet the expense of improving the par- 
sonage and putting in new pews, $1,013 were sub- 
scribed. The church is prospering under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. W. 8. Thompson. 


WEYMOUTH.—Old South. The celebration of 
the 175th anniversary began auspiciously, Sept. 
25, with a historical sermon by the pastor, Rev. H. 
C. Alvord, and rallies of the Sunday school and 
C. E. Societies. The exercises continued till Sept. 
28. 

SALEM.—At a union meeting of the three churches 
on the evening of Sept. 25 Miss A. P. Brickett 
spoke on Indian work. 


PEABODY.—South. Rey. G. A. Hall is giving an 
attractive series of Sunday evening sermons to the 
young. The extensive improvements on the audi- 
torium are nearing completion. 


NORTHBORO has received $1,000 by the will of 
the late Samuel Wood, who also bequeathed $2,000 
each to the town library and the town poor. 


SPrENCER.—First. A kindergarten department 
has been started to enable parents to attend church. 
The services of the Men’s League will be resumed 
Oct. 1.—Second. Rey. 8. E. Lord, who was or- 
dained as pastor a few months ago and who has 
ministered to this church since a year ago last 
June, has left to take charge of the French church 
in Marlboro. Rev. James B. Knother of Ware 
French church will supply here temporarily. 


PALMER.—Second. Rev. F. E. Jenkins was dis- 
missed Sept. 6, to take charge of Central Church, 
Atlanta. Under his pastorate of more than five 
years the church has prospered. Just as he was 
about to leave in the spring a revival added about 
fifty members. Of the 164 received during his pas- 
torate 89 were on confession. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Olivet. The resignation of Rev. 
L. H. Cone has been accepted, and a committee has 
been appointed to prevail upon him to remain as 
pastor emeritus. Mr. Cone was born in Bristol, Ct., 
graduated from Yale in 1847, was ordained in 1855 
and has spent all his 43 years in the ministry 
either in this city or its vicinity. He came to Olivet 
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from the Third Church of Chicopee in 1867, ang 
has had a long and useful pastorate. True to the 
best traditions of the fathers, faithful always to his 
people, specially interested in missions and jy 
young people’s work, he has won the love ang 
esteem of his people and of the entire city. At the 
50th anniversary of this church in 1883 he de. 
livered an interesting historical sermon, which js 
now preserved in pamphlet form.——South. The 
pastor, Dr. Moxom, preached an able sermon on 
the issues of the war on his return from vacation, 
and on a later Sunday took occasion to call atten. 
to the moral value of the beautiful new high schoo} 
building just completed.— Firs/. On the Bible 
school rally Sunday, a large gathering present, the 
pastor, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, repeated by request 
a strong sermon on The Modern Bible Schoo), 
Choruses of young men and young women, as wel] 
as a male quartet, of which the pastor and superin- 
tendent are members, have been organized to as- 
sist in the opening services of the school.— North, 
The pastor, Rev. F. B. Makepeace, preached, 
Sept. 4, a sermon appropriate to Labor Day, em- 
phasizing the value of the church in connection 
with the labor problem.——Hope. Optional courses 
for normal class study are now offered to the 
members of the Bible school, including those on 
Old Testament History, Christian Evidences and 
the first and second years of Mr. G. W. Pease’s 
normal outline books.—Y. M. C. A. A teachers’ 
normal class has been announced and has received 
the hearty indorsement of the superintendents of 
the city, assembled Sept. 21. It will be conducted 
by Rev. Dr. W. G. Ballantine, who, on each 
Wednesday evening, will teach the International 
Lesson for the following Sunday. 

LOWELL.—Airk Street. Rev. W. A. Bartlett is 
the first local pastor to begin this autumn a course 
of Sunday evening topics. His themes are: Men,of 
Strength and Martin Luther, Men of Deeds and 
Oliver Cromwell, Men of Conviction and John 
Knox. The music is specially adapted to these 
services, much of it by Mr. Bartlett himself, from 
German, English and Scotch sources. 

MOORE’s CORNERS dedicated a neat $2,500 
meeting house Sept. 21, free of debt. A collection 
to raise $13 to complete the cost resulted in an 
offering of $110. The main auditorium is practi- 
cally complete, but horsesheds and other outside 
improvements are yet to be provided. Rev. G. G. 
Atkins preached a strong, suggestive sermon and 
Dr. Lyman. Whiting made the dedicatory prayer. 
Rey. J. C. Wightman, the devoted pastor, has led 
this enterprise to a successful issue. It is an in- 
stance of what energy and devotion can accom- 
plish in neglected regions. 


Maine 


NEW SWEDEN, which has been received into 
Congregational fellowship during the past year, 
conducts its services in the foreign tongue, even 
the Moody hymns being sung in Swedish. Tbe pas- 
tor, Rev. O. P. Fogelin, has served here about 12 
years and holds services also at six neighboring 
points. The region contains about 2,000 Swedes, 
who are among the best citizens of the State. 


BLUEHILL.—Congre gations have been largely in- 
creased during the summer by visitors and the pas- 
tor has had considerable help in pulpit supply. 
Rev. C. M. G, Harwood of Fergus Falls¢, Minn., has 
preached in the vicinity twice and greatly assisted 
in devotional meetings. 


FREEDOM held, early in September, an interest- 
ing celebration of the 40th anniversary of its forma- 
tion, with reunion, roll-call and spread. Rev. Hugh 
McCallum and Miss Grace Washburn made ai- 
dresses. 

FARMINGTON.—The suggestion of a membership 
contribution has been generously responded to by 
both absent and resident members. The fund will 
be used for the annual tax and to supply Hand- 
books. 

New Hampshire 

DovER.—First. After using the common silver 
chalice at communion for 260 years, cut glass indi- 
vidual cups have been introduced, to be passed by 
the deacons in silver trays. Two silver shelves 
have been placed in every pew, with three holes in 
each to hold the cups after use till gathered by the 
sexton after service. 

MANCHESTER.—South Main St. Rev. C. A. Bid- 
well has recently returned from a 10 weeks’ trip 
abroad. One of the local papers asked its readers 
to vote on the most popular pastor, and, the choice 
falling upon him, it paid all of Mr. Bidwell’s ex- 
penses. 

Vermont 

BELLOWS FALLS.—Sept. 18 was set apart as 4 
day of prayer and for the rallying of parish forces. 
Early prayer services were held at 7.30 and 9.30, 
A.M. At the regular morning service Mrs. I. V- 
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Woodbury spoke upon the work of the A. M. A. 
In the evening the pastor, Rev. J. H. Reid, took for 
his theme Our Brother in Black. The choir con- 
tributed Fiske Jabilee songs, and the offering was 
large. The meetings were well advertised by flyers 
and newspaper notices, were largely attended and 
iven a strong impetus to work for the fall 


have ¢ 
Since April 38 members have been 


and winter. 
received. 

BRATTLEBORO.—Center, A mutual council, Sept. 
22, advised the dissolution of the pastoral relation 
of Rev. C. 0. Day. This release was sought against 
the desire of the church, which entertains the most 
cordial regard for him as friend and pastor. A 
largely attended and appreciative reception was 
tendered him at the church parlors in the evening. 
Mr. Day, who has served as chaplain of one of the 
Vermont regiments, favored the church with a 
résumé of his experiences on a recent week evening. 
His prospective departure is much regretted. 

Benson has closed its financial year without 
debt, a balance remaining in the treasury—a better 
record than for years. 

The interior of the Bakersfield edifice is under- 
going extensive repairs. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Union dedicated, Sept. 18, a beau- 
tiful $2,000 building called Parkside Chapel, built to 


give a permanent home to a mission Sunday school 
conducted for about six years past in a growing 
community near Roger Williams Park. It is a two- 
story structure, 28 by 52 feet, with all modern 
appliances for comfort and work. Rev. D.C. Eggle- 
ston preached the dedicatory sermon, and regular 


services are to be held every Sunday evening in 
addition to the afternoon Sunday school.—— Pilgrim. 
Rey. W. C. Pond, D. D.. of San Francisco preached, 
Sept. 18, on Mission Work Among the Chinese on 
the Pacifie coast. 

PawTUCKET.—Park Place. On Sept. 18 crowded 
congregations greeted Rey. J. J. Woolley, chaplain 
of the First Rhode Island, who was home on fur- 
lough for the first time since the regiment was mus- 
tered in. An overflow service in the vestry was 
necessary inthe evening. The Tower Post, G. A. R., 
were present in force, also Maj. G. H. Tingley and 
staf? of the First Battalion Cavalry, R. I. M., of both 
of which Mr. Woolley is chaplain. The State militia 
city government were represented at the 
service. It was a most cordial greeting from the 
entire city to one whom all delighted to honor. 


PEACEDALE, by the will of the late Hon. Row- 
land Hazard, receives $10,000 to aid in paying the 
pastor's salary, with another $10,000, the income 

which is to be used for keeping the edifice and 
its furnishings in repair. 


and the 


liverton recently contributed five cases of sup- 
plies and $57.25 in money for the sick soldiers at 
Montauk Point. 
Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—Pear/ Street loses one of its fore- 
most supporters in the death of Dea. W. P. Williams, 
Sept. 18. He united with this church in 1864 and 
with the exception of two years’ residence in Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., has been a valued member ever 
He was chairman of the society’s committee 
and also chairman of the committee in charge of 
the erection of the new edifice on Farmington Ave- 
nue. 

NEw HAVEN.—Dwight Place heard with regret 
the letter of resignation a week ago Sunday of its 
pastor, Rev. Dr. J. E. Twitchell. During the 13 
years he has been here 800 have been welcomed 
into the church. Now, after 35 years’ continuous 
service, he feels compelled to give up pastoral work, 
at least for the present, on account of ill health. 


TORRINGTON.—French. The fund for a house of 
worship has now reached over $2,000 through the 
earnest efforts of its pastor, Rev. Joseph Provost. 

Third, The foundations are in for the additions 
and the walls of the chapel are rising. The corner 
Stone was laid Sept. 13, but there was no ceremony. 


TERRYVILLE.—The death of F. H. Kellogg re- 
moves the oldest male inhabitant of the town of 
Plymouth and the sole survivor of the little com- 
pany which formed the nucleus of the present 
church, He sang in the choir for 40 years. 


WATERBURY.—Second. Sept. 18 Rev. Dr. J. G. 
Davenport referred to the many changes that had 
taken place during the 17 years of his pastorate. 
The membership had increased from 558 to 1,019. 
Che deaths number 180. 


TRUMBULL.—Work on the new edifice is pro- 
gressing rapidly and the walls are now well up. 
No public ceremonies were held at the laying of 
the corner stone, but the usual amount of historical 
matter was placed in it. 


- 
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MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

LISLE.—A subscription paper is being circulated 
with a view tocalling a pastor to take the place of 
Rev. B. C. Wood. The first Congregational church 
in Broome County was built here about 1800, of 
logs. Some of the congregation then came a dis- 
tance of 12 or 15 miles. 

UTica.—Plymouth has called Rev. H. H. Tweedy 
of Binghamton. He graduated at Yale and has 
spent two years since in Germany. 

Rev. F. L. Luce, pastor at Berkshire, has or- 
ganized a §. 8. normal class.——Plymouth Church, 
Rochester, has newly frescoed and carpeted its 
audience-room and is beginning work with its new 
pastor. 

THE SOUTH 
Alabama 

LiGHTWoop.—Rey. A.C. Wells, now of Tallassee, 
who formerly preached here for five years, has re- 
cently assisted in special evangelistic services, in 
which the church was greatly revived. Twelve 
members were added, 10 of whom were baptized. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CINCINNATI.—Vine Street. Hon. J. 8. Crosby of 
New York delivered an address, Sept. 18, on The 
Religion of the Labor Movement.— Walnut Hills. 
Mr. King is preaching a series of sermons on: Why 
We Go To Church, Why Freach the Gospel, Why 
the Sunday School. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 410.) 

Rio AND NEW Winpsor.—Rev. C. D. Borton has 
recently enjoyed the assistance of State Missionary 
Van Auken in a strong effort to turn to spiritual 
things the attention of the people both in and out 
of the churches. The meetings were well attended 
and results gratifying. 

New Grand Chain, Olmstead and Boaz are to be 
served by Rev. David Leppart and his wife. While 
the parish will be extended, these workers will en- 
deavor to render efficient service. 

Michigan 

DeETROIT.—First. The pastor, Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, is giving a series of evening addresses on 
the general theme The Gospel in Literature, con- 
sidered under the following subheads: In Civics, 
Biography, Philosophy, History and Letters. The 
books referred to as illustrating the subjects are 
most attractive. 

BELFORD dedicated, Sept. 11, a $1,200 house of 
worship, which is nearly paid for without help from 
the C. C. B.S. Dr. W. H. Warren preached the 
sermon. 

Wisconsin 

CUMBERLAND has had many trials, but now 
seems to be on the upward grade. Rev. W. T. 
Ream took charge less than a year ago, and has 
been especially successful in reaching young men. 
The congregations grew so that it became a neces- 
sity to enlarge the audience-room by adding one- 
third to its capacity, with a general beautifying and 
rejuvenation. Services of rededication were held 
Sept. 11, with an audience so large that many 
could not find standing room. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. 8. E. Lathrop, and the program 
was unusually well adapted to the occasion. The 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club is especially helpful, 
and prospects are brighter than ever. 


ENDEAVOR.—Prin. E. A. Child has resigned from , 


both church and academy. 


His home has been | 


purchased for the latter, a new board of trustees | 


has been elected and Rev. R. L. Cheney has under- 
taken the work for six months. The school will 
open Oct. 1. 

Rirvon.—The church parlors were delightfully 


thronged with people of the parish and city on the | 


evening of Sept. 16 to welcome the incoming pastor 
and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. S. T. Kidder. 


Eau CLAIRE, Rev. J. W. Frizzell, pastor, has 
been closed five Sundays for cleansing and repairs. | 


Work is now resumed with fresh enthusiasm. 
BLOOMINGTON has spent $350 in recent repairs 
and has cleared an old debt of $150. The church 
now has $100 at interest. 
Fox LAKE.—Attendance has increased 25 per 


cent. during the year and the church has spent 


$700 in needed repairs. 
THE WEST 
lowa 

MARION celebrated its 50th anniversary Sept. 18. 
Dr. W. A. Waterman of Chicago, for 10 years pastor 
here, preached a memorial sermon, lett€rs were 
read from other pastors, addresses we e by 
Secretary Douglass and Dr. E. A. B a 
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poem was read by a member. Ten pastors have 
served this church since its organization, the pres- 
ent one being Rev. J. B. Gonzales. The member- 
ship is now about 260, and the property, a fine 
brick structure and parsonage, is valued at about 
$12,000. The edifice has a new roof and ceiling, and 
other improvements costing $1,200 have been made. 

ONAWA recently observed its 40th anniversary. 
Five of the seven pastors who had served it were 
present. Six of them are living. Four of the origi- 
nal members attended, one of whom was Rev. G. G. 
Rice, the founder of the church and its first pastor. 
His theme was, The Pastor of 40 Years Ago. Rev. 
C. N. Lyman, who served here for about 15 years, 
spoke on Home Missionary Days. Rev. J. B. Ad- 
kins compared The Message of 40 Years Ago and 
The Message of Today. At the banquet 350 guests 
were served. The church has now 262 members. 
Rev. J. E. McNamara is pastor. 

GALT.—Mr. William T. Seeley, coming into the 
ministry from an editor’s sanctum, has accepted a 
call to this church. With a good house of worship, 
a large field unoccupied by any other denomination 
and a resident pastor, there is prospect of rapid de- 
velopment. 

llinnesota 

PELICAN RApips.—With the closing of the pas- 
torate of Rev. E. P. Crane the debt on the building, 
contracted 14 years ago, has been fully paid, the 
pastor contributing liberally. The organization of 
an excellent C. E. Society and the holding of mis- 
sionary concerts which have increased contribu- 
tions, are features of the work. 

PARK RApips.—Rev. Allen Clark is called to the 
permanent pastorate. He supplies at Dorset, a 
new town eight miles east on the extension of the 
Great Northern Railway. The work is so promis- 
ing at this point that a church Is likely to be organ- 
ized, and plans are being made for the erection of a 
house of worship. 

STEWARTVILLE.—Rev. Wm. Lodwick has closed 
his first year’s pastorate and has been invited to 
remain another year. A troublesome debt of 
$1,000 has been assumed in part by five members 
of the church, and the remainder will be paid this 
fall. 

SHERBURN has been pastorless since the la- 
mented death of Rev. Robert McCune. Though 
several candidates have visited the field, it was 
difficult to supply his place. Rev. J. E. Ingham of 
Mazeppa has begun his pastorate. 

HALSsTAD is largely a Scandinavian town, and 
has no English-speaking church. Rev. George 
Michael recently preached here to a good congre- 


“gation, and arrangements will soon be made to 


hold regular services. 

CHOKIO.—The meeting house has been com- 
pleted and excellent congregations attend the 
services, Rev. R. W. Watt of Graceville preaching. 
It is the only English-speaking chu: ch in the com- 
munity. 

New RICHLAND.—A fine parsonage is nearing 
completion. Rev. F. H. Oehler is invited to re- 
main another year, and the church, notwithstand- 
ing some financial embarrassment, is progressing. 

MAZEPPA is embarrassed by a small debt, but 
has made arrangements for its payment, and with 
Zumbro Falls has called Mr. W. H. Moore to the 
pastorate for the present. 

Graceville has repaired its house of worship, put 
in new seats and other improvements, all at a cost 
of $200. y 
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ToreKA.—First. Rev. C. M. Sheldon has led his 
people in an interesting and rewarding work among 
the Negroes in ‘‘ Tennessee Town.” He persuaded 
some of his parishioners to locate in this settle- 
ment near his church, and the leaven of their pres- 
ence and family life has done much to uplift the 
community. More, he started a kindergarten and 
other institutional features in an old church build- 
ing and offered prizes for the neatest dooryard, the 
thriftiest vegetable garden, the best fruit and flow- 
ers. Results appear in clean streets, well-kept 
homes and families, increased self-respect and 
neighborly kindness. Not least among them is 
their love for Mr. Sheldon and his helpers. 


North Dakota 


HATTON is served by Rev. J. T. Killen, in con- 
nection with three others. It is doing good work 
in a community largely Scandinavian. Some of the 
members come 10 or 12 miles to attend the serv- 
ices. 

Nebraska 

LINCOLN.—First. A delightful and well-attended 
reception was given, Sept. 13, to Rev. W. H. Manss 
and his wife at the church house. He has prepared 
a schedule of Christian work for his people intended 
to suggest something for each one. The Sunday 
schoo] has substituted for the International Lessons 
a series of studies prepared by Mrs. Manss on Bible 
characters.—Plymouth and Vine Street. The 
ladies’ missionary societies have maintained their 
meetings and interest during the summer. Arrange- 
ments are made at Vine Street for evangelistic serv- 
ices immediately after the General Association, 
with Rev. H. D. Wiard as leader. 

OMAHA.—First is rejoicing in having secured as 
pastor Rey. H. C. Herring, lately of the Hyde Park 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago. The call was unan- 
imous.—— Hillside is so near the exposition grounds 
that the open gates on Sunday have proved a dis- 
tracting influence; nevertheless Rev. Jacob Flook 
and his people have devoted themselves heroically 
to the work and have had many strangers at their 
services. Rey. Dr. J. D. Kingsbury of Bradford, 
Mass., a recent visitor, on returning, sent from his 
church a beautiful pulpit Bible. 

AURORA.—Evangelist Coun closed his tent meet- 
ings Sept. 18, but the various pastors are uniting to 
continue them for atime. Christians have been re- 
vived and strengthened and there have been hope- 
ful conversions. 

New [lexico 


ALBUQUERQUE has tried to fulfill its mission to 
sojourners in the city through a C. E. social, to 
which students were invited and entertained by the 
gramophone, and gatherings of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, which are heartily appreciated by visiting 
health-seekers. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Washington 


COLVILLE.—The mixing up of two items in our 
issue of Sept. 8 resulted in the astounding statement 
that this church had “ been turned over to the Pres- 
byterians by the comity committee of eastern Wash- 
ington.” Clover is the church which has thus been 
transferred to another fold. The indignant wail 
which went up from the Washington brethren on 
reading the former statement testified not only to 
its falsity but to their love for and pride in this 
enterprise. It gives us pleasure to emphasize the 
fact that Colville is thoroughly and irretrievably 
Congregational, and that the loyalty of church and 
denomination is mutual and hearty. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calis 


ANDERSON, Edward, Chicago, Ill., to Washington St. 


os j Quiney, Mass. Accepts. 

ASH ’ WwW. , to Gaines, N. Y. Accepts, and bas be- 
a — 

BJORKMAN, L. W. A., Zion Ch., Hartford, C ., to 


Bavenswood Mission Ch., Chic ago. Accept 

CAMERON, Donald, Hartford Sem. +, to Patten, Me., 
six months. Accepts 

CHENEY, Russell L., Janesville, Wis., 
for six months, Acce pts. 

CLARK, Allen, Agency, Io., to the permanent pastorate 
at Park Rapids, Minn. 

. Chas. H., Pittsfield, O., 


1 

DAVIS, David L. 
Hillsboro Center, N 
work at W illiamstown, Pa 

DAVY, Jas. J., Amenia, N. D., to Hope. 

GAYLORD, Winfred R., Prospect st. Ch., Elgin, IL, 
to become assistant pastor of First Cb » Same city, 
with special charge of the ponte. Accepts. 

GRAY, John, Howard, 8. D, to Butte, Neb. Accepts. 

HERRING. Hubert C., late of Hyde Park Presb. Ch., 
Chicago, to First Ch , 

vague work. 

= ae \RD, Horace, to remain for another year at Hen- 
rietta, N. 

a NT, Arthur B., Bangor Sem., has begun work at 

a, Deering. Me 

KILLEN , John T., Ac- 

cepts. 


LEPPART, David, Centralia, I1)., declines call to former 

cberge at Huntington, Ore , and accepts one to New 
rand Chain, Olmstead and "Boaz, Ill. 

LopW ICK, Wm., to remain second year at Stewartville, 


for 


to Endeavor, 


to Lamont and Conklin, 


Beteeete Ch.. Edwardsdale, Pa., to 
H. Declines, and has begun 


"Omaha, Neb. 


Portland, N. D., to Hankinson. 


Accepts, and has | 
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u“ IRD, Sam’! E., French Ch., Spencer, Mass., to French 
Ch., Marlboro. Accepts. 

OE HLER, Fred. H., to remain another year at New 

Richlaud, Minn 

ah ren oe oe p.. Constantine, Mich., accepts call to 


RAND# DALL, Winfield 8., N. Weare, N. H., to Rochester. 
ne Henry A., Olivet Ch., St. Paul, "Minn. , accepts 
call of St. Paul Congregational Cnion ‘as superintend- 
ent of its city missionary work. Declines call to 
Aberdeen 

NS, ‘Anson H., lroquois, 8. D., for seven months 


t Wauba: 

SCOFIELD T. E., to Dora, Ore. 

SEARLES, Geo. R., fora third ‘ year at Hancock, Minn. 
ecepts. 

STRAIN, Horace L., Chic: 
assistant torate of New 
ba em hal , Carl D., Sharon, 

igin 
WHEAT, Frank I., Woodhaven, N. 
Francisco, Cal. 


Ordinations and Installations 

BREWER, Frank. * ¢ New Hartford, Ct., Sept. 22. 
Sermon, Rev. A. ‘Kittredge, D. D; wy parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C, E. Deiladen h 7. Perry, G. W. Jud- 
son. 

CHASE, 8. B., Mayfiower Branch, Lansing, Mich., 
Sept. 12. Sermon, Rev. E. B. Allen; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. P. Sanderson, Wm. Ewing and 

Ser- 


West Avon, Ct., Sept. 14. 
mon, Rev. M. W. * Jacobus, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Marsh, Clark, Cc. K. Fankhauser, Cc. E. Cool- 


edge. 
HUBBARD Wm. B., i. Webster, 8. D. Sermon, Rev. 
ae perpeide: other . ie Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
mall, C. N. Fite fet jams. 
wal. PTA MS. fais pe Os ‘Caan, 0O., Sept. 12. Ser- 
men, Rev. Was tr Gladden, D. D.; other ober 
Rev. Messrs. J. P. Williams, J. V. ‘Stephens, and David 











5S 
-B ea 


o Sem., acce ood call to 
. Teor 0. 
t. Ch., 


is., to Prospect 
Y., to Park Ch., San 


trons. 
HAWLEY, John A., 


Jones. 

WOOD, Wallace H., o. Dexter, Me, Sept. 19. Sermon 
by Prof. J. 8. Sewall, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. B. Hescock, W. C. "Curtis, Norman McKinnon, T. W. 
merwoed, Chas. Davison, ¥. D. Tasker and W. H. 
Gould. 

WOODMAN, Geo. E., Jr.,o0. Monmouth, Me., Sept. 15. 
Sermon, Rev. G. M. Howe; other paris Rev. Messrs. 
T. P. Williams, A. L. Struthers, Jas. Richmond and 
R. R. Morson. 

Resignations 

ALDEN, West, DeLong, IIl., Ly take effect Dec. 1. 

ALLIs, Wm. B.. N.C onway, H., to take effect Nov. 1. 

ASHBY, so i., Armaca, Mich’, after a pastorate of 

Stanley F., 4 ag 


nine y 

BLOMFIELD, Ch., Detroit, 
Mich. is to complete his studies at Ya 

CHILD, Eli ; from both church a academy, En- 
deay or, 8. 

CONE, Luther H., ” eae resignation from Olivet Ch., 

° eeringsett. Mas: 

HA pan Rollin L., Leverett, Mass. 

McINTIRE, Oscar G., Orford oa Orfordville, N. H. 

Mites F. Barrows, North Ch., Springfield, 


NTGOMERY, Theo. E., First Ch., Wilmington, Del. 

RHIBANY. Abraham, Morenci, Mich. 

SMITH, Win. ss Marshall, ni 

STEVENS, Chas. H., C: ten Center, Ct. 

TWITCHELL, Justin E., Dwight Place Ch., New Haven, 
Ct., to take effect Nov. 1. 

WARRINER, W. H., Zion Ch., Montreal, Canada. 


Dismissions 

BJORKMAN, L. W. A., Swedish Ch., Hartford, Ct., 
Sept. 23. 

pay, Chas. O., 

PARSONS, Chas., 


Center Ch., Brattleboro, hd = -» Sept. 22. 
Ww ebster, S. D., Sept. 1 


Churches Organized 
DORA, Ore., Sept. —. 


Miscellaneous 

COLE, H. Hammond, pastor at Weaverville and Lewis- 
ton, Cal., has been spending a six weeks’ vacation at 
Waipole, N.H., and supplying the church at West- 
minster, Vt. 

HERRIC K, Le wy P., pastor of Immanuel (Cuban) 
m.. Tam) Fla., is presenting its needs in various 

w w Eng anF churches. 

JOUNSON, Chas. C., is serving as stated supply of the 

Presby terian church of Clarkson, N. Y., where he re- 


sides 

Pp, ARKE R, Charles ty , will spend a few weeks at Albany, 
Me., as Mr. T. Haines, who supplied during the 
summer, has pay to Andover. 

SARGENT, Chas. F., of Denmark, Me., 
prom nfie 

SHERK, Abram B., of Toronto, Ont., 
Minlriite N. 


is supplying at 
is supplying at 








planning ? 
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For Ina igestion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. GREGORY DOYLE, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “] 
have frequently prescribed it in cases of indigestion 
and nervous prostration, and find the result so 
satisfactory that I shall continue it.” 


Good Blood | 
Makes Health 


And Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes good blood, 
That is why it cures so many diseases and 
makes so many people feel better than ever 
before. If you don’t feel well, are half sick, 
tired, worn out, you may be made well by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

‘“*My little girl had scrofula and there were 
two large sores on one side of her face and one 
on the other. I had taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
with benefit myself, and I began giving her 
this medicine. When she had taken three 
bottles the sores were all healed and she now 
seems to be in perfect health.’”” Mrs. ATMoRE 
HONEYWELL, South Portsmouth, R. I. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5, 











Hood’s Pills are the favorite cithartic. 25c, 








REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
83 FRANKLIN ST., BosTon. 


Stained Glass 
Church ana 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


13 CHURCH ORGANS 


For sale at Bargains. 














Taken in Exchange. 

Prices, $350 to $2,000. 

Write for particulars. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Main Office and Ww orks at Kendal Green, Mass. 


Aro te BELL FOUNDRY 
VANDUZEN N 00. Cineln innati, O., 
High Class, Bes pane Ocoee ted Tin 


Borers CHURCH BELLS 


and Chimes. No eae trans. The Best Only. 








IN CANAL ST. 


There is only one table more attractive than this. 
That is the Boston & Maine Time Table to the sum- 
mer resorts. 

But summer is practically over. 
to think of the winter. 





It is time now 
What improvements are you 
What are you going to do to make life a 


little more enjoyable than it was last year? 

Now that the war is over we are going to have 
time to cultivate social functions. You can’t permeate 
society very far without discovering the need of a 
well-equipped Toilet Table. 

Here is one of our new fall patterns, just com- 
pleted. Don’t be misled by the sight of all this 
carving into the idea that the price is high. Canal 
Street prices allow you to afford some very beautiful 


effects which in an uptown store would be costly and almost prohibitive. 


But not here! 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
TEACH THEM ENGLISH 

Every patriotic citizen must rejoice at the 
thoughtful and advanced position taken by 
The Congregationalist on “imperialism.” 
Your expressed view should meet with a 
hearty response. Your suggestion in refer- 
ence to schools in the new territories is also 
timely. But why should we establish Spanish 
schools, or schools in any other language but 
the English? Nothing conduces to modern 
civilization like the English language. Is it 
not feasible to put in operation all over these 
new acquisitions primary schools where our 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


own language should be taught the children, 
and then a foundation would be laid for future 
citizenship? Let the Spanish and native chil- 
dren learn alike the English, the language of 
their ruling nation. Ww. 0. B. 


AN APPRECIATIVE READER 

The column Closet and Altar is always a 
benediction and a feast of fat things, and that 
of Sept. 8 [ found particularly helpful in view 
of the recent death of the partner of my life 
for more than fifty-three years. I have been 
an almost constant reader of this best of reli- 
gious journals for more than forty-eight years, 


yet I think I can say truly that I have never 
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found in it or in any other paper anything so 
comforting in time of deepest affliction as that 
referred to above. Let the readers of The 
Congregationalist prayerfully read and re- 
read Closet and Altar column for Sept. 8, and 
all subsequent ones. B. 





I like direct, practical preaching, which 
helps me to live as a pilgrim on a journey. 
Now some preach as if they were telling how 
to make shoes instead of making them—as 
if they were describing the process of shoe- 
making to those who want to be shod.—John 
Duncan. 














Funny 
Stories 


Twenty © 


of 


They relate to Mark Twain’s 
eccentricities, and -his aptness 
in making the most ordinary 
episodes appear ludicrous. The 


stories are 


When I Stood Face to 


Face With Death 


General A. W. Greely, 
the great Arctic ex- 
plorer, tells here, for the 
first time in print, the 
graphic story of his fear- 
ful exile of 278 days at 
the North Pole, when 
his comrades daily 
dropped dead at his side, 
and when all waited day 
by day for death tocome. 








brimful 


John Wanamaker’s Sunday-School 
The Most Interesting Sunday-School in America 


How it has grown to be a factor ina city’s life, 
together with the wonderful man who has de- 
voted his energies to its development. Illustrated. 


These are Some of the Special Features in the October Number of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


tt 


We will mail The Ladies’ Home Journal from now 
until January 1, 1899, and The Saturday Evening 
Post, every week from now until the end of the year, 
on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


of fun. 


Miss Wilkins in Her 
New England Home 


An entire photographic 
page will show the 
author of ‘‘ Jerome ’”’ and 
‘*Pembroke”’ as she is 
at home: her friends as 
they grouped around 
her; going out to walk 
with her dog; with her 
favorite cat; and in an 
evening gown ready for 
a reception. 


THE 


short stories and 





Was established in 1728 by 
» Benjamin Franklin. os 
handsomely illustrated and 
gives weekly the best serials, 


the world can produce. The 
regular subscription price is 
$2.50 per year. 
publications, balance of the 
year as an introduction, for 
only Twenty-five Cents, 


SATURDAY 
FVENING POST 


sketches 


Both our 
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The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation continues favor- 
able. Outside of New England the volume 
of business in the country is very satisfactory 
and prices in most instances are firm. The 
Fal! season in cotton goods here has been dis- 
appointing. Mill men find it difficult to ex- 
plain the quietude in the face of general 
prosperity in other sections. They claim, 
however, that the market is constantly getting 
into better shape and they are looking forward 
to an active business in the spring. They 
claim that the goods market has been so stifled 
with surplus supplies during the past two 
years that it has required considerable time 
to work off this excess of products. 

Woolen goods are also quiet in this market, 
largely from the same causes as cotton fabrics. 
Shve manufacturers are fairly busy, particu- 
larly on the cheaper class of goods. The 
demand for lumber is improving. The active 
season for coal dealers is near at hand, but 
soft coal is all the time cutting into anthracite. 
Raw cotton is selling at about the lowest price 
on record, which, with yellow fever quarantine 
regulations, adversely affect Southern trude. 
The extremely low price of cotton demon- 
strates what two large succ‘ssive large crops 
will do. 

In the stock market there has been no pro- 
nounced movement in either direction, except 
in special cases, such as sugar. The latter 
stock has had a severe decline, with a prospec- 
tive trade war with outside refiners given as 
the reason. The general list holds pretty 
steady, in spite of the big advance during the 
summer. Money is working easier in New 
York and this encourages the believers in 
higher security values. ‘The good state of 
business prevents the growth of bearish feel- 
ing in Wall Street and, barring some unfore- 
seen calamity, it is believed that speculation 
will continue on the up side. 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





FOSTER—DEYO-—In New Paltz, N. Y., Sept. 22. Rev. 
Addison P, Foster, D.D., of Boston, and Gertrude 
Deyo 





Deaths 


The chores Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
ad istional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
m ney should be sent with the notice. 





Each 
The 





GRISWOLD-—In Bernardston, Sept. 17, John Flavel 
Griswold, aged 73 yrs., 5 mos.; amember of the Con- 
gregational church for 57 years. 

JENNISON—In Wethersfield, Ct., Sept. 25, Mrs. Caro 
line S., widow of the late Joshua Jennison of Newton. 
Services will be held in chapel at Newton Cemetery | 
on Wednesday, Sept. 28, at 1.30 o’clock. Relatives 
and friends are invited to be present. 


REV. ROBERT PALMER STANTON 


Died in Norwich, Ct, Sept. 11 at the age of eighty. He 
was born in Belchertown, Mass., graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1843 and at Yale Divinity School in 1847. He 
was pastor of a Presbyterian church in Cohoes, N. Y., 
from 1848 to 1853, of the Congregational church in 
Derby, Ct., from 1853 to 1856 and of the Congrega- 
tional chureb in Greeneville, Ct., from 1856 to 1880. 
After his dismission from the Greeneville church he 
continued to supply vacant pulpits in eastern C nnecti 
cut until impaired health constrained him,some two or 
three years since, to give up all ministerial work. Pre 
vious to the failure of his health he held a prominent 
—— among the Congregational churches of New 
sondon, Ct., and was very frequently called upon to act 
as mot at ecclesiastical gatherings. He was for 
many years chairman of the Norwich Board of Educa 
tion J, A. 






MKS. ANNE FOLSOM PALMER 


Mrs. Palmer died at Cleaveland Farm, Boxford, Mass., 
of apoplexy, on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 10, in the 
eighty-eighth year of her age. To few persons is it 
granted to live so long with a perfect retention of all 
the mental faculties, and then to pass quickly and al- 
most painlessly into eternity. Mrs. Palmer was the 
widow of the late Asher C. Palmer of Brookline, Mass., 
and for ~~ few years had resided with her daugh- 
ters—Mrs. Mason of Boston, Mrs. Cleaveland of Box- 
ford and Mrs. Holton of Springfield. In her early 
womanhood she came from the Christian home of her 
father, Deacon Folsom of Exeter, N. to Boston to 
sing as leading soprano in Dr. Lowell Mason’s famous 
choir, There she met Mr. Palmer, a young Boston 
bu-iness man, brother of Deacon Jullus A. and Dr. Ray 
Palmer. In their early married life they were actively 
interested in Dr. Lyman_Beecher’s church, and by their 

ift of vocal music aided in the impressive gospel serv- 
ce rendered by the father of the great Henry Ward 
Beecher. Afterward in a jong series of years in their 
home in Cambridge, as members of the Shepard Memo- 
rial Church, they were in close touch with Christian 
work, often entertaining ministers and missionaries 
over the Sabbath, teaching in the Sunday school, par- 
ticipating in the prayer meeting and making their influ- 
ence felt in the social life of the church. 

In ber declining years Mrs. Paimer taught the lesson 
of how to grow old gracefully. Cheerful and uncom- 





plaining under all circumstances, she ~y up her inter- 
est in all that concerned not only her children and their 
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families, but the world in general. She read the pa- 
rs, was deeply interested In the late war with Spain 
and followed the leading movements of church and 
state with unflagging attention to the day of her death. 
She was so unselfish and of such a sunshiny tempera- 
ment that it was a benediction to come into her pres- 
ence. Her counsel was full of wisdom and will be sadly 
missed by a large circle of friends and loved ones. Her 
life was a perfect whole, rounded out to a great age, 
and her passing away was like a transiation. On a per- 
fect autumn day, in the lengthening shadows of the de- 
clining suushine, amid the maturing plants and flowers 
of beautiful Mt. Auburn, she was laid at rest by loving 
children who could only think, with an abiding sense of 
ratefulness and peace, of the wisdom and mercy of 
#ou as shown fn the life of their beloved mother. Six 
children survive, the eldest named for Lowell Mason, 
the youngest being Rev. Frank H. Palmer, lately pastor 
of the Union Congregational Church at East Bridge- 
water. 


cs 
@ 


SUSAN T. MERWIN WOOD 

Entered into life, Sept. 6, Susan T. Merwin Wood 
of Washington, D.C., wife of Kev. Geo. I. Wood, 
formerly a Congre rational minister in Connecticut. 
She was the second daughter of Rev. Samuel Merwin, 
for nearly thirty years pastor of the North Church 
of New_tfaven, Ct., now the United Church, eee si 
over by Rev. Dr. Munger. Her mother was the daughter 
of Col. Timothy Taylor of Danbury, Ct. Theirs was 
a typical and well-ordered Christian household, where 

God was honored and na affection reigned. 
rs. Wood became a Christian early in life, and she 
and several of ber sisters married men useful in the 
Congregational ministry; one of her brothers also held 
the same honorable office. God blessed her with a long 
life of nearly eighty-six years, fifty-eight of which w-~re 
passed in the companionship of a married life of such 
devotion as to excite comment from strangers as well 
as friends. One of the most winnthg features of her 
character was a sprightly cheerfulness manifest under 
ad] circumstances. In the words of one of ber nephews 
“that cheerfulness that was so characteristic of her 
always attracted me to her asa child, and excited my 
admiration when I became older and learned what a 
rare gift it is and what a lovely and noble character 
it requires to radiate such cheeriness and sweetness.” 
To mourn her loss are teft her husband, her daughter 
with whom she lived and her son, a lieutenant colonel 
ou the staff of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, and a large circle of 
relatives and friends, whose expressions of s)mpathy 

by letter and by word are deeply appreciated. 





WRITE for full information in relation to the 
Fitchburg Railroad popular New York excursion of 
Oct. 6 to J. R. Watson, general passenger agent, 
Boston. 


You will not know how much good Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla will do you until you try it. Buy a bottle 
today and begin to take it. 

A SURE SIGN OF WINTER.—Fall is almost here, 
and already the shops are displaying their autumn 
exhibits. In another column of this paper there is 
an engraving of one of the new pieces of furniture 
just placed on view at the Paine warerooms on 
Canal Street. It is a toilet table, and if it is any 
indication of the style we may expect for the com- 
ing season it is a token of unusual beauty. The 
entire front is of carved mahogany, yet this decora- 
tive detail seems to have escaped attention in the 
price. 
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Toilet Soap 










Absolute Purity 
Softnesss | o¢ Lather 
Richhes -§. csssme 





Delicacy of Perfume 
Careful / Medication 







Thorou 
MAKE IT 


‘‘The Perfection 
of Toilet Soap.” 


Sample cake maiied to any address 

on receiptof 2c. Fuli size cake. 15c 
ADDRESS DEPT @, 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 

Glastonbury, Conn. 


























Gaze’s Travel System 


—ESTABLISHED 1844— 


PALESTINE, EGYPT and EUROPE. 


Travel tickets—Escorted parties or Inde- 
p¢ ndent. 





Estimates for any round of travel free. 
Select parties leave for South of France, 
Mediterranean, Italy and Europe monthly. 
Programs free by wail. 67days $495. First- 
class throughout; inclusive rate. Apply, 


HENRY GAZE & SONS 
W.H. EAVES, Agent, 


Washington Street, Boston, or 
113 Broadway, New York. 
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Current History Notes 

Agents of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum are now on the way to the Philippines 
to study trade conditions and openings for 
American merchants and capital. 

Baron Curzon of Kedelston is the officially 
announced title soon to be conferred upon 
Mr. George Curzon, who is to succeed the 
Earl of Elgin as viceroy of India, Sir Her- 
bert Kitchener also has been raised to the 
peerage. 

Accredited representatives from Aguinaldo 
and the Philippines government are now in 
Washington, seeking an audience with the 
President. They will ask that the case of the 
Philippine rebels be represented fairly at 
the conference in Paris. 

Chile and the Argentine Republic have 
agreed to arbitrate a prolonged dispute over a 
boundary line. On the other hand, the rela- 
tions between Italy and the United States of 
Colombia are strained to a breaking point, 
and the Italian minister to» Colombia has been 
given his exeqguatur. 

(jueen Wilhelmina of Holland—whose eleva- 
tion to the throne is graphically descrived in 
The Nation by Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis—in 
her opening speech to the States General last 
week referred approvingly to the recent prop- 
osition of the ezar of Russia favoring con- 
eerted action looking toward European dis- 
armament, 

Richard Malcolm Johnston, writer of fiction, 
who died in Baltimore, Md., last week, aged 
seventy-five, was a humorist and story-writer 
of no mean rank. His pictures of life in 
Middle Georgia are full ot truth aod delight- 
ful reading. Of Seotch ancestry, and early in 
life a Baptist, he became a Roman Catholic in 
his latter days. 

(he funeral of Miss Davis, daughter of 
Jetferson Davis, in Richmond, Va., last week 
was the occasion for a display of devotion, for 
her and for her father, such as showed how 
tenaciously the South is holding to its ante- 
bellum views respecting States rights. It 
frankly admits that the contention no longer 
is tenable, but it insists that it was a cunten- 
tion justified by the history of the making of 
the Constitution. 

The floating of the cruiser Infanta Maria 
Teresa by Lieutenant Hudson and the profes- 
sional wreckers employed by the Government 
adds another splendid vessel to the navy and is 
a decided victory for the gallant and talented 
young naval constructor. The Government 
experts appointed to inspect the Spanish 
vessels sunk off Santiago reported adversely 
on the project of saving them, but Hobson 


declared it could be done and, in the case of | 


one of them, it has been done. 

General Garcia’s return to Santiago last 
week was dramatic in its incidents, and indi- 
cates that his wrath is placated. If he had 
been handled more courteously by General 
Shafter there never would have been any 
trouble. General Gomez has arrived at Key 
West. Hespeaks as if the Cuban army would 
prove amenable to reason and patiently wait 
for justice to be done by the United States. A 
sharp note from the United States to Spain 
has informed the Spanish commissioners in 
Cuba thatno further procrastination in evacu- 
ation will be tolerated. The last Spanish 
soldier mast be out of the island by Dee. 31. 





Important Meetings to Come 


Massachusetts Interdenominational Sunday 
School Convention, Worcester, Oct. 4-6. 
American Board, Graud Rapids, Mich , Oct. 4- 
one Lee Conference, Mohonk Lake, N. Y., 
ct 
a iggienal Prison Association, Indianapolis, Oct 
o- 
e Tg Christian Endeavor Union, Brockton, Oct. 
American Missionary Association, Concord, N. H., 
c »~2 
on a s Home Missionary Association, Boston, 
ic 6 
Woman’s Board, Springfield, Mass , Nov. 2, 3. 
Open and Lnstitutional C ‘bur-h League, Pilgrim 
Chureh, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 2, 
National Woman’s en Temperance Union, 
St. Paul, Nov. 11-16. 


* cate plan. 
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Annual Meeting of the 
A. B.C. F. M. 


The eighty-ninth annual meetirg of the American 
Board will be held at Grand R_ ids. Mich., in the 
First Congregational Church, teginning Oct. 4, at 
3 o'clock P. M., and closing at noon, Oct. 7. 

The New England passengers will have special 
sleeping-cars on the Boston & Albany 10.30 A. M. 
train, Monday, Oct. 3. Tickets, certificates and 
accommodations in sleeping-ear may be obtained of 
Mr. Charles E. Swett, Room 102, new Congrega- 
tional House, 14 Beacon Street. 

Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn will 
preach the sermon. Addresses will be given by 
the president of the Board, a good number of the 
missionaries from the fleld, members of the deputa- 
tion to China, the committee of fifteen and others, 
both pastors and laymen. The annual reports of 
the work will be given by the officers of the Board. 


| 


It is hoped that there will be a large attendance | 
of corporate members, honorary members, pastors | | 


and other friends. The committee on entertain- 
ment, Dr. James Gallup, chairman, wiil make the 
most careful arrangements possible for those who 
desire to be in attendance and are seeking a piace 
of entertainment. 

The following hotels are recommended: The 
Morton Hou-e, $2.50 per day ($3.00 with bath) ; 
The Livingston, $2.00 per day ($2.50 with bath) ; 
The Warrick, $2.00; Sweet’s Hotel, $1.50 to $2.00 
per day; The Eagle, $1.00 per day. 

Railroad rates at a fare and one-third have been 
granted by all the traffic associations on the certifi 
Every person must obtain a certificate 
from the agent where the ticket is purchased to the 
point where the convention is held. This certificate 


must be countersigned by the authorized clerk at 


Grand Rapids and vised by the special agent of the 
Railroad Association. This will entitle the bearer 
to a return ticket at one-third the regular fare. 

Rev. Dan F. Bradley, D. D., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is the chairman of the general committee of ar- 
rangem nts. 


Our Aitinneedk Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 





SUGIVIGTRL FOOTING oo issccciccscvcssovenesesibs 8.27 
Previously acknowledged..............seee00-4- Bl 15,469.48 
ED iS ate AO, eR sein 15 


Christ’s freedom tenes stain or shor resiling 
is not the destruction of his humanity, but its 
completion.— Rev. David W. Forest. 








THE fourteenth annual autumnal excursion to 
New York via the Fitchburg Railroad, Hudson 
River and Fall River Line is seheduled for Oct. 6. 
Rate only $5. 

No prettier trip on the American continent than 
the New York excursion announced by the Fitch- 
burg Railroad for Oct. 6. $5 does it all. 





ARMSTRONG " menertaad 
ran 


BaYMER BAUMAN 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 


Openin g 
Fall Millinery 


LATEST PARIS FASHIONS 


IN 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


Imported Models, 


12.00, 15.00, 18.00 Up 


We are exhibiting also an infinite 
variety of Hats and Bonnets, 
trimmed in our own workrooms, 


tasteful and 5. 00 to 10. 00 


elegant, at... 
Surprises for Millinery Buyers in our 
great assortment of 
School Hats, 
Army Hats, Rough Riders, 
Walking Hats. 


Sailors, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 


Opening 


of all the latest styles in 


French, Swiss 


—and- 


German Laces, 


Among them being some of the 
daintiest and _ prettiest imitation 
Point Gauze ever shown in this 
market. Hardly distinguishable 
from real, but at a very much lower 
price. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 








«OOD peony costs no more ovaind 


DAVIS CHAMBERS bad painting—in fact, it costs less. 
a Oe Vittabargh. Good painting is done with Pure 
coxsrem J" | White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. Bad 
ao | painting is done with any of the mixtures of 
ireuy new¥or. | Barytes, Zinc, Silica, Whiting, etc., etc., 
ULSTER which are often branded and sold as “ White 
posal Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” ‘ Tinted Lead,” 
= pe ‘Colored Lead,” etc., etc. You can avoid 
me tm | bad painting by making sure that the brand 
prmohaed is right. (See list of brands of White Lead 
sounT.LewmsesRosco} which are genuine). 





MOBLEY Cleveland 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo folder showing 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Iead O.., 


Pamphlet giving valu 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FR FE any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
ictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades lereaated 


100 William St.. New York. 


upon application to those intending to paint 





ARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED ff 


AND PREMIUMS. -FACTORY 70 FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free b Free 

soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Christian Work and Workers 


The Evangelistic Association of New Eng- 
land has secured Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., to 
conduct its Bible class for the study of the 
International Sunday School Lessons. The 
class will meet in the vestry of Park Street 
Church, beginning next Saturday afternoon at 
8.15 o’clock. All are cordially invited. 

Mr. Moody issued last week another appeal 
in behalf of work among the soldiers. The 
Christian Commission workers have followed 
the troops from camp to camp and continued 
to preach, with gratifying results in the way 
of conversions. At Lexington, Ky., they did 
an excellent work among the 700 men in the 
hospitals, and held in addition regular tent 
meetings daily. The distribution of whole- 
some books and literature has had a valua- 
ble effect. ‘‘Taking into account,’ says Mr. 
Moody, ‘“‘the great numbers of men reached 
and the wonderful success that has attended 
the preaching of the Word among them, the 
work with the soldiers for the past four 
months seems to me to be most remarkable 
and to call for hearty thanksgiving to God. 
The response to the appeal for funds made 
through the religious press has been most 
hearty, and the money continues to come in. 
But better than the money have been the ex- 
pressions of deep interest with which it has 
been accompanied. Contributions sent to me 
at East Northfield, Mass., will still be used to 
give the gospel to our soldiers and sailors.” 

An interesting conference of the interna- 
tional committee of Y. M. C. Associations and 
its secretaries has just been held, six members 
of the committee and its thirty-three home 
secretaries being present; also Mr. John T. 
Swift, secretary in Japan; Prof. W. W. White, 
recently secretary in India; and Dr. William- 
son of the British College Christian Union. 
To the work among college students ten sec- 
retaries are now devoting their time. There 
are nearly six hundred associations under 
their supervision. The railroad department 
has increased its force to six secretaries. 
There are 135 railroad associations, and a 
large part of the railroad employés are being 
reached by them. One hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars were appropriated the past 
year by railroad corporations for sustaining 
this work among their men, in addition to a 
large sum toward the erection of buildings for 
it. The student volunteer movement is in 
organic relation with the committee. It has 
now over 3,000 students pledged to go as mis- 
sionaries, as the denominational boards may 
find opportunity to use them; 1,200 missiona- 
ries have already gone to the foreign field as 
a result of these efforts. 


‘The Army Christian Commission has not 
finished its labors although the war has ceased. 
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As long as the Fifth, Sixth and Eighth Massa- 
chusetts and First Rhode Island are in the 
field two workers with tent and equipment 
consisting of reading matter, stationery, organ, 
singing-books, etc., will be maintained with 
each regiment. During the summer months 
alone the expense of tents, stationery, ice- 
water and support of workers has been $5,000 
for the two States. Thousands of religious 
and secular papers, Testaments, colportage 
library books, tracts and other reading matter 
have been circulated, and regimental associa- 
tions and Bible classes have been organized, 
while the first Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in Porto Rico has been established on 
the Plaza, Utuado, Porto Rico. The workers 
have marched and suffered with the soldiers. 
Some have endured fever, and all have made 
great sacrifices. The correspondent of a Bos- 
ton paper writes of one as follows: “‘He has 
helped attend the sick, has been with the men 
on the hard mountain roads when the sun 
blazed hot, has slept with them in the wet, 
given them paper and envelopes to write their 
friends and in every way shown himself a be- 
liever in the themes he preaches. The work 
among the volunteers from these two States is 
under the supervision of the State Executive 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and contributions will be |. 
thankfully received by.F. O. Winslow, treas- 
urer, 167 Tremont Street, Boston. 





The New Testament was written with a re- 
ligious intent. ‘To understand it fully we 
must have a religious spirit. It is plain that 
an irreligious and unchristian person could 
never have written a truthful life of Christ. 
The same coldness or antipathy would warp 
the mind of a reader.—L. S. Potwin. 
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Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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A Wick Sent Free. 


The Standard Oil Co. says: “ We have madea 


number of careful and exhaustive tests of your 


“ Marshall WICK 


Process” 


and we cannot speak too highly of its qualities." 
Nomore smoking, smuday, creeping lamps. y 
No more dirty, cracking chimneys. H 





We want you to send for a free sample and a book 
about it, and test the unique qualities of ‘‘ THE BROWN 
WICK.’’ 

For sale by all good dealers. Take no substitute. 

NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


» [Patented in U, 8S. and foreign countries.] 




















Religious Notices 


notices, addresses 


tee and ecclesiastical ministers, 
Pg Me ph way ony mn py hope 





WHITMAN Corman, All communications and gifts 
for Whitman Coll should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., ee, 
¢ wd, errs President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S rare SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con’ ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains canines and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports Ps home 
and abroad; provides libraries for? ou tgoin eel 

ublishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen ae Seat an 


e Boa 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are reques' to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. am, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Gilchrist & Co. 


5 and 7 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


50c All Wool Dress 
Goods Down to 29c. 


Fancy Mixed Cheviot 
Dress Goods, new fall col- 
orings, strictly all wool and 
42 inches wide. We have 
secured the whole of the 


manufacturer’s production of these choice fabrics at such a price that, although 


made to sell at 50c. a yard, we can offer them to the New 


England public at 


29c¢ 


If out of town send 1c. stamp for samples. 
Coverts, Broadcloths and Poplins §Oc. up to $1.00 a Yard. 





Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Lendon Council. If any one has a copy of the 


doings of the London Council to dispose of, a purchaser 
may be found by applying to Room 602, 14 Beacon Street. 
For Sale. Nearly new five octave Estey & Co, pipe 


top organ, lately used for chapel service—now closed. 
ene. Db, A. Thompson, 13 N. Pearl St., Albany, 


Stereopticon Slides Wanted, illustrative of vari- 
ous hymns, plain or colored. Also ay J high-grade 
dissolving views. Btate exactly what you have and the 
poor cash price. H. C., Lock Box 204, New Smyrna, 

a. 





Pon Artificial Human Eyes 
sos Andrew J ew), LLOY Dao. Co. 


\ 323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Charch, Boston 





CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


Those who COULD NOT BUY, NOW CAN, AS WE ARE 


CLOSING OUT at HALF PRICE 


our large steck of 
well-known lines of 


’ Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, and Slides 
Owing ‘to the rapid introduction of our Acetylene Gas 


Generators. Send for “ Bargain Circular” an 


tien about Acetylene. 


informa- 


J.B. COLT & CO. Dept.35. 3,5, & 7 W. 29th St., N.Y. ~* 








BLINDNESS 


Sanitarium. 





F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 
Eye Specialist, 


PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment 
removes diseases of the eye and treats directly the cause 
of impaired vision without knife or risk. 
that is both successful and humane. 


A treatment 


“Do not wait to be blind.” 


Pamphlet Free, describing treatment at home and at our 


Main Consulting Offices, 196-200 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


EYE SANITARIUM, West Newton, Mass. 








AT MANU 


H. Pray, 


CARPETS 


WwASHINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


JOHN 
658 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


cT 
>T 


AND UPHOLSTERY, 


st. 


Sons & Co.., 


a 





BOSTON. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 23 


‘The Friday meetings under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Board, which suspended during 
the summer, were resumed, not in the old 
familiar Pilgrim Hall, but in the pleasant 
rooms now occupied by the Board in the new 
Congregational House. The sky wept, but in 
spite of the clouds the abundant daylight 
made the surroundings cheery, and the com- 
pany who gathered were conscious of a homey 
atmosphere even in a strange place. 

Mrs. A. C. Thompson presided and read, 
with comment, selections from Paul’s epistles, 
showing how frequently the first great mis- 
sionary to the heathen world requested prayer 
from the churches which he had founded. 
Mrs. Judson Smith then led in prayer. 

Allusion to the calendar, especially to its 
most recent topic, the Eastern Turkey Mis- 
sion, called out Miss Wheeler, representing 
that mission, who spoke of her associates in 
Harpoot and of a letter received from Miss 
Pratt of Mardin, reporting that the work 
among women seemed to have gained a bap- 
tism of the Spirit in connection with a visit 
from Mr. Millard, and that, although Chris- 
tian effort among an Arabic-speaking people 
meets peculiar difficulties, this is a day of en- 
couragement. Mrs. Kellogg gave some phases 
of the National Council at Portland, especially 
in connection with the meeting of women. 

Miss Child gave a summary of the move- 
ments of some of the missionary ladies dur- 
ing the summer. Several have returned to 
this country. Miss Powers has come from 
Constantinople College; Miss Gleason from 
Hasskeuy, while Miss Cull, with whom she 
was associated, goes to assist the ladies at 
Gedek Pasha; Miss Griswold from Smyrna; 
Dr. Hamilton from Aintab, where, although 
not under missionary appointment, she has 
had the closest missionary association in her 
efficient hospital work, while her helper, Miss 
‘Trowbridge, finds much needed rest in a year 
with her mother in Constantinople; Mrs. Has- 
kell and Miss Haskell from Bulgaria; Mrs. 
Winsor from India; Miss Julia Gulick, Mrs. 
S.S. White and Mrs. Cary from Japan; Miss 
Webb from Spain; Mrs. Pixley, Miss Mary 
Pixley and Mrs. Goodenough from Africa; 
Miss Hammond from Mexico. 

Several have returned to their fields. Miss 
Stone has gone back to Bulgaria; Miss Pierce 
to Aintab; Mrs. J. K. Browne to Harpoot, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Gates and a new mission- 
ary, Miss Theresa Huntington of Milton, 
Mass., whose brother is teaching in Euphra- 
tes College; also by Miss Ellsworth (W. B. 
M. 1); Miss Agnes Lord, formerly of Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna, after a few years in 
this country with her aged mother, now re- 
appointed, has gone to Erzroum, accompanied 
by Miss Bushnell (W. B. M. I.); the Misses 
Galdwin of Newark, N. J., have gone to Ruk, 


SCRATCHED 


CONSTANTLY 


a Badly Afflicted with Eczema. 
edical Treatment Useless. 
Cured by Cuticura. 


My niece’s little baby boy had Eczema all 
over his face, so that he needed continuous 
watching, and he scratched the sores con- 
stantly. Mornings, his face, handsand clothes 
would be stained with blood. She never 
could take him out, his face was so full of 
sores. She had medical treatment, and tried 
everything she heard of. She commenced 
using the CuricuRA REMEDIES. The sores 
lefthis faceand hewas entirely cured, and now 
his face is smooth and rosy. 

Mrs. L. J. ROOT, New Scotland, N. Y. 

Speepy Cours Treatment For Every Basy Humor, 
wird 1.oss or Hain:— Warm baths with Curicura 


b tle anointings with CuricuR 
purest of emollients, and greatest of skin cures, = 


Sold throughout the world. Porter D.&C. Corp., Sole 
Props., Boston. Liow to Care Every Baby Humor, free. 














THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 


sailing from San Francisco in a schooner at a 
time when, on account of the war, it was con- 
sidered unsafe to send the Morning Star; 
Miss Morrill and Miss Abby Chapin have re- 
turned to China, accompanied by missionaries 
from the Interior—the Misses Wyckoff, Miss 
Bird, Miss Patterson and Miss Peck. Miss 
Chapin’s mother, herself many years a mis- 
sionary, writing from her California home, 
where one son is very ill, says of the daugh- 
ter’s going: ‘“‘With joy and victory in our 
home we give her back to you.” 

Mrs. Gulick gave an interesting account of 
a month spent on Seavey’s Island among the 
Spanish prisoners. Having free access to all 
the hospital wards, she went in and out freely 
for several hours each day, using her Spanish 
tongue in communicating information and in 
giving comfort to sick and wounded men who 
represented a large class in Spain, down- 
trodden as much as Cubans, obliged to give 
their lives in defense of a government which 
they do not respect. 


Mrs. Tewksbury of Tungcho, China, who | 


has recently come home for a visit, noted the 
fact that while missionaries and the heathen 
are often prayed for she hears few petitions 
for the native Christians, and, with a perti- 
nent illustration of the need, urged that they 
be oftener remembered. She also gave a hint 
of progress in China by citing the case of a 
man who, upon the death of his wife, stood 
up in the chapel and for three-quarters of an 


hour eulogized her character, a remarkable | 
tribute for a Chinese husband to pay his wife. | 





Y. P. S. C. E. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Topic, Oct. 9-15. Patriotism. Ps. 33: 1-22. 

When the war with Spain broke out the 
streets of our cities became gay with flags 
Men were volunteering; everybody wore a 
button or a flag and was ready to cheer at the 
news of victory. Then men said one to an- 
other, ‘‘ What a patriotic nation we are, to be 
sure!’’ There were other and better tests of 
patriotism, however. The stokers and engi- 
neers on the warships were tried by weary 
work in the hot furnace-rooms. The block- 
aders were tested by long and idle days under 
the hot sun, the soldiers by drill and discei- 
pline or the fierce heat of battle and by pri- 
vation or deadly sickness. Those who stayed 
at home were tried. There was a man who 
owned a steamship which the government 
wanted and sold it for nearly twice what it 
was worth. There was another who had a 
contract for shoes and made them of paste- 
board and pressed leather scraps so that they 
went to pieces on the soldier’s feet in the first 
rain. There was a reporter who was smart 
enough to get news to his paper that helped 
the enemy. There were men who were drunk 
when they ought to have been on duty. Then 
there were mothers who gave their sons, and 
wives their husbands. There were men who 
wanted with all their hearts to join the army 
who stayed at home because it was their duty. 

It needs no special wisdom to say which 
were the true patriots in cases like these, but 
it may be worth while to state the principle 
which distinguishes between the true and the 
false. He who loves his country without self- 
ishness is the true patriot; he who loves self 
best of all can never stand the hardest test. 
God is the ruler of the nations. Duty to 
country is duty to him. Many of the leaders 
in this war have been Christian men, and 
who can deny that they have been better pa- 
triots for their Christianity. To recognizs 
God as the ruler of nations is to acknowledge 
righteousness as the law of national life. He 
who is God’s servant will be the truest serv- 
ant of the State. 








THE Hudson is now in all its autumnal glory. 
The Fitchburg Railroad popular New York excur- 
sion of Oct. 6 takes you down the Hudson, and the 





rate from Boston to Boston is only $5.00. 
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TERRIBLE NERVOUS TROUBLE. 


Her Flesh Was So Sore Could 
Hardly Bear Touching. 


Did Not Know What it Was to 
Have a Good Night’s Rest. 


| Cured by Dr. Greene’s Nervura Which 
She Found a Wonderful Remedy. 





‘*Twelve years ago I got hurt by being 
| thrown from a wagon which injured my spine, 
| making it weak. Then two years ago I had 
the grip, which settled in my spine, that 
being the weakes; place. This gave risetoa 
| very severe nervous trouble of the spinal cord. 
| ‘*T doctored with eminent physicians for 
| two years, going away for that purpose a part 





of the time. i used, among other things, 
, batteries, and had my back cupped more than 
| thirty times, and blistered many times, and 
all without the least good. The sensation was 

like needles sticking into my back and stomach, 
and after those spells passed my flesh would 
| be so sore that I could not sit on a chair unless 
| it was upholstered. I didnot sleep well, many 
nights not going to sleep until two o'clock 
| 
| 


| A.M. I could not lieon my back in sleep at all. 





‘* Finally after two years of great suffering, 
I saw Dr. Greene’s Nervura advertised, and 
the cures it had effected, and I determined to 
try it. I am now using my third bottle and 
am relieved of the nervous pricking sensation, 
and sleep well, which I had not done for 
two years. In fact, I had not known what it 
was to have a good night’s rest in the two 
years [ was sick, untilafter I took Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

“T can cheerfully say that I think it is the 
best remedy I have ever used or known about, 
and heartily recommend it to others, and will 
gladly answer inquiries about my case. 

Mrs. A. J. Smiru, 
Morrisville, Vt.’ 

Everybody needs and should take this 
grandest of medicines, Dr. Greene’s Nervara 
blood and nerve remedy. There is no other 
remedy in the world equal toit. It will make 
you well and strong. 

Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
invites the sick to consult him free, personally 
or by letter. 
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L.A.BOSWORTH. 














RuBifoam 








Perfect Dentifrice. 


Rubifoam is the 
best dentifrice. 

The best people 
use the best denti- 
frice. 

Therefore, the 


best people use 


Rupifoam 
Do you ? 


Popular price. 25c. Send 2c 
stamp for sample vial. Ad 
dress E. W. Hoyt & Co.,, 
Lowell, Mass 




















fameline 


is so very clean and DUST- 
LESS, which is such a com- 
fort to good housekeepers. 
The old-fashioned brands of 
Stove Polish do the work 
in the old-fashioned way. 
Enameline is the Modern 
Stove Polish, and that is the 
difference. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. Sold 
in every civilized country 
on earth. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 























While 
others 
charge 25 
cents for 
same quantity. 
The most whole- 
some and refreshing of soups. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
324 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp's Macaroni and 
Cheese, pre pared with tomato 
sauce, is in every day use in 
the best homes, hotels and 
cafes. Six cents in stamps 


7 will secure you a sample can 
and our valuable book of 
home recipes. 























If you have $10 a month 
to spare, better see what it 
will do for you in_ profit- 
making with us. 

It might pay you to know 
about our proposition even if 
you haven't the money to 
spare. 

Our “Book of Opportunity ” 
sent free —tells all about it. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co. 
108 La Salle St, Chicago. 
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